TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
ing today upon the battlefronts are fighting 
for more than victory in war. They are fight- 
ing for ea new world of freedom-and peace. 


We, upon whom has been placed the responsibil- 
ity of leading the American forces, appeal to 
you with all possible earnestness to invest in 
Wer Bonds to the fullest extent of your ARNOLD 
capacity. 7 
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Give us not only the needed implements of war, 
but the assurance and backing of a united 
people so necessary to hesten the victory and 
speed the return of your fighting men. 


MAC ARTHUR 


52ND YEAR * 5 CENTS 


Life hangs by 
such threads 


WANTED: Something to keep flyers from 
freezing. So engineers developed elec- 
trically heated goggles, shoes, suits... 
Something dependable to guide pilots 
in fog and dark. So engineers devised 
electrically driven gyroscopic instruments. 
...- Something automatic to keep engines 
from overheating or cooling. And now 
comes an electric control the pilot needn’t 
touch. 

Working day and night, G. E.’s research 
and engineering staff has solved hundreds 
of such problems. The pictures here show 
how a few have been met. Through re- 
search come better electrical products and 
processes—in war or peace. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Eyelids can freeze shut when you're 7 miles up! Electrically heated 
goggles, developed by G-E engineers, have fine wires embedded in 
plastic lenses. With G. E.’s electric blanket as a start, G-E engineers 
designed electrically heated flying suits, heated gloves and shoes being 
made in three G-E plants. 

Toughest problem was to 

devise heated gloves with 

thin wires strong enough to 

stand constant flexing. 

° ° ‘ 


Before it’s built, they know 
how it will fly! 18,000 horse- 
power of G-E motors blow 
winds faster than a pursuit 
plane can fly. Testing model 
planes and parts up to full 
size and speed in wind tun- 
nels like this helps get new 
airplanes perfected quicker. 


Flyers’ lives often dtpend on their instruments. G-E workers Making nightlandings safer. Engineers adapted the G-E “Sealed Beam” 
use only tweezers to handle these precious parts of electrically auto headlamps into war use—G-E airplane landing lamps 20 times 
driven gyroscopic instruments, dry them with air jets, oil them brighter than those on your car. Sealed against dust, dirt and salt 
with hypodermic needles. They’ve got to be accurate. water damage, they cut down the peril of high-speed landings. 


* 
Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl 
Orchestra, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—The World 
Today news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. 
EWT, CBS— The G-E House Party, Monday 
through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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UNDER THE DOME 





NEW GOLF BALLS are coming up this year. WPB will okay production of more than 
134,000 dozen. They'll be made with neoprene synthetic rubber cores. 
Covers will be of balata, the gum rubber used to retread old balls. 


SQUABBLE BETWEEN ARMY AND WAR FOOD is still going on. Wrangle is over amount 


of canned fruits and vegetables the military wants. Watch for an 
announcement possibly this week. It'll show civilians will get less. 


WHITE HOUSE PERSONNEL numbers eight less than when Mrs. FDR lived there. Then 
it took 14 persons to handle her correspondence. Six now do the job 
for Mrs. Truman. 


PRESIDENT'S REORGANIZATION PLANS will call for two new departments. Public 
Welfare is one that is certain. Transportation is the other, which 
is probable. Congress is not expected to object because there will 
be trimming elsewhere in government. 


FARM BUREAU LEADERS were in a dither over Anderson's appointment (see page 5) 
as Secretary of Agriculture. They were piqued because they weren't 
consulted, red-faced because they had neglected to get better 
acquainted with him in the past. 


NYLON PAINT BRUSHES developed through wartime necessity may replace hog bris- 
tle brushes after the war. They'll sell for about $3 for a four-inch 
brush. 


RUSSIAN PRESSURE is being exerted on the Turks. Result probably will be that 
the Soviets will get what they want there-—-the right to develop oil 
properties in north Persia. : 


LABOR CAMPAIGNS to organize unions for retail stores, office workers, service 
trades are due to start soon. 


EASING OF CONTROLS on wages, prices, is in the offing due to increasing pres-— 

sure on Congress, strikes, general public clamor for relaxing the 
Clamps. If it develops it means another step inflationward. 

HOME BUILDING permits and limits on repairs and modernizations soon will be 
liberalized by War Production Board. But with lumber still hard to 
get the action may not mean much. 

MORE PERSONNEL CHANGES in government are being whispered. Word is former 
Senator Gillette will quit War Surplus Board and that Leo Crowley, 
head of Foreign Economic Administration and Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp., will take a walk. 

EMPLOYMENT CHECK REINS are scheduled to be loosened considerably by War 
Manpower. Just where and when however depends on war production 
requirements, local conditions. 

AFTER-EFFECT OF VE DAY is another reshuffling of what lines of work fall in 
the "essential" class. This will mean some men heretofore deferred 
will be subject to the draft. 

COTTON LOAN PLAN similar to that operated for wheat is being plugged by many 
cotton producers, some trade members as a substitute to the cotton 
purchase program. 

UNDERGROUND INFORMATION out of Poland has it that Russia has jailed more Poles 
in a few months of occupation than the Germans did during five years 
in eastern Poland. 

BUSINESS PROSPECTS in Mexico have prompted the Fort Worth, Tex., Chamber of 
Commerce to prepare booklets in both Spanish and English listing 
merchandise available in Fort Worth. 

BIDS FOR PRIVATE CAPITAL to build hydro-electric plants in Puebla, Mexico, 
have been invited by Mexico's Secretary of Agriculture. 
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IN SYNTHETIC R 


After months of use, thousands report 

Goodyear Inner Tubes excel by wide 

margin—hold air like prewar tubes 
—make tires last longer 


F you’re one of the millions who 
are sweating it out with old 
thin tires, here’s good news for you. 


Now you can safeguard them for 
thousands of extra miles’ wear by 
replacing your patched, ‘‘dead”’ in- 
ner tubes with new, live, airtight 
Goodyear DeLuxe synthetic rub- 
ber tubes. No rationing certificate 
is needed — not even by A-card 
drivers. 


And what a tube it is! After months of service both 
military and civilian users, driving everything 
from jeeps to share-the-ride cars, report in answer 
to a questionnaire: 


*‘Goodyear synthetic rubber tubes are giving com- 





MEETING WAR'S TOUGHEST CHALLENGE — Making a long-lived inner tube from 
synthetic rubber was the hardest task faced by tiremakers. So Goodyear Research 
developed new manufacturing techniques for building tubes rivaling prewar quality. 
(Left, above) Electric-weld splicing produces stronger, airtight seam. (Right) 
Goodyear tubes are full-circle molded to insure correct shape and fit. 


plete satisfaction and long wear — hold air just like 
natural rubber tubes.” 


New tubes save tires 


Remember, service station check-ups show that one 
car out of every three today has at least one dan- 
gerous,‘‘leaker”’ tube. If your tires go soft frequently , 
it’s a sign your tubes are wearing thin, becoming 
stretched and porous—and may let go at any time. 


So why run the risk of ruining a tire — when no 
rationing certificate is needed to get these tough, road 
proved Goodyear tubes that will hold your casings 
at correct pressure for long wear. 


Better see your Goodyear dealer now to be sure of 
getting your size. There may not be enough of these 
great tubes to go around—because they’re ration-free! 


GOODFSYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TUBES* THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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THE NATION 


Shakeup 


President Truman replaces three cabi- 
net members, fills REA post, asks 
okay for co-ordinating agencies 


Tightening of the executive branch 
of the federal government is underway. 

That was the meaning of one of Pres- 
ident Truman’s three Cabinet changes and 
his request to Congress for permanent au- 
thority to reorganize federal agencies for 
“business-like, efficient government.” 

First he named Judge Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, 50, Spokane, Wash., for- 
mer Senator, to succeed Frances Perkins 
as Secretary of Labor; Tom C. Clark, 45, 
Dallas, assistant attorney general, to re- 
place his chief, Francis Biddle, as Attor- 
ney General, and Rep. Clinton P. Ander- 
son, 49 (D.-N. M.), Secretary of Agricul- 
ture succeeding Claude Wickard. Wickard 
was immediately named Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administrator. 

With Anderson’s appointment came 
War Food Administrator Marvin Jones’ 
resignation. Thus for the first time since 
1943 all food and fiber production, allied 
agricultural activities, are placed under 
one head. Similarly in labor, Schwellen- 
bach is expected to take over War Man- 
power, War Labor and National Labor 
Relations boards. 

It was a start toward centralizing re- 





sponsibilities under individual heads in- 
stead of dividing authority. 

Mr. Truman’s second move came the 
day after he had given the West and the 
South cabinet representation offsetting 
previous Eastern domination. Then Con- 
gress got his request for reorganization. 

Hopkins’ Mission. Under the law, 
some agencies will revert to their old 
peacetime standing after the war and in- 
stead some should be eliminated, he said. 
Furthermore, Congress cannot “consistent- 
ly criticize” executive agencies for their 
deficiencies yet “deny the President the 
means of removing the causes.” 

His message won general approval 
but Congressional eyebrows jerked over 
“no exemptions.” This would subject 
some old line agencies, like Interstate 
Commerce for example, to presidential 
tampering and Congressmen shied from it. 

That same day Mr. Truman an- 
nounced that because a Big Three meet- 
ing is coming up soon, he sent Harry Hop- 
kins to Moscow. (He'll try to straighten 
out the snarl between U.S. and Russia, 
clear up Yalta misunderstandings, maybe 
try to soften Stalin on Polish issue.) 


Of Cars, Gas, Tires 


Civilian motorists got more news 
(some good, some doubtful) about auto- 
mobiles, gasoline and rubber. 


IN: Tom C. Clark. Lewis B. Schwellenbach. Clinton P. Anderson. 





OUT: Francis Biddle. Frances (Ma) Perkins. 


Acme and Press Ass’n 


OUT and IN: Claude Wickard. 
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Most immediate benefit was an in- 
crease in gasoline rations, Beginning June 
22 with No. 16 coupon, A-card holders 
will get six gallons instead of four. 

Increases in B rations begin June 11, 
will increase by varying degrees through- 
out the country. Ceiling allotment in the 
East went up 100%—from 325 to 650 
gallons a month; in the Midwest, from 
475 to 650; in the Far West, from 400 
to 650. B-ration increases, however, didn’t 
mean more gasoline for all B users. Need 
for it must be proved. 

Passenger cars made for a long time 
after the go-ahead signal, July 1, will be 
rationed. Ford promised cars within 60 
to go days, Hudsons would come “as fast 
as any plant,” Packards by October, Gen- 
eral Motors cars “second to none.” 

Tire production remained short de- 
spite WPB’s 50% boost in civilian quotas. 


Tariffs Cut 


The fight will go on. That was Re- 
publicans’ reaction to their first major 
defeat in current Congressional session. 

It came when the House passed leg- 
islation extending for three more years a 
reciprocal trade agreement under which 
tariffs may be cut up to 50% below exist- 
ing rates to encourage postwar trade. 
(This could mean schedules as low as 
those in 1913.) The vote was 239 to 153. 

Opponents now pin their hopes on the 
Senate, where they hope to block, or at least 
reduce, the scope of the legislation branded 
in the House by Rep. Knutson (R.-Minn.) 
as an “imbecilic and fantastic’ demo- 
cratic scheme “to give away our markets.” 

Meanwhile, the House passed a bill 
empowering Federal Land Banks to make 
4% loans up to 65% of the value of farm 
and improvements. This indicated stiffer 
competition in banking fields; such loans 
average 43% now. The House voted a 
“special” medal of honor for posthumous 
award to Franklin D. Roosevelt; heard 
Speaker Rayburn bluntly call for a halt 
on unofficial junkets of Congressmen to 
“inspect” Europe. 

Sen. Wagner (D.-N. Y.) and Rep. 
Dingell (D.-Mich.) introduced identical 
bills to broaden Social Security to cover 
15 million persons now excluded. Out- 
standing features: Prepared health insur- 
ance, unemployment and disability ben- 
efits up to $30 a week, $950 million for 
hospitals and health centers. 

The Senate postponed action on a 
proposal to vote Senators a $2,500 tax- 
free annual expense account, equivalent to 
a salary raise; confirmed David E. Lilien- 
thal as TVA chairman, 

Sen. .Overton (D.-La.) drew grins 
when he demanded why the Senate res- 
taurant wasn’t able to offer steak and but- 
ter. The answer was: No red points. 


C.E.D. on World Trade 


The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment recommended a bold expansion of 
U. S. foreign commerce to create a maxi- 
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Washington Par ade . . « from San Francisco 


World Capital. Half a dozen 
Congressmen showed up in San Fran- 
cisco right after UNCIO opened to find 
out whether the U.S. has a sneeze of a 
chance to become the permanent head- 
quarters for this new League of Na- 
tions. 

There were already a lot of Con- 
gressmen and Senators here, as well as 
most of the State Department, some 
fellows from Justice, Agriculture and 
Commerce and two or three thousand 
secretaries and clerks. 

The Congressmen looked around, 
discovered that Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius has sidetracked world security 
for the time being in order to get on 
with a world bill of rights, so hurried 
back to Washington. They decided, off- 
the-record, that there wasn’t any par- 
ticular need to worry about a United 
Nations capitol before the fall—the 
fall probably of 1950. In case, how- 
ever, they are still considering bids, 
this department would like to make a 
nomination: San Francisco, for our 
money, is a natural for any United 
Nations capitol— Mr. Stettinius’ or 
somebody else’s. 


S. F. Know-How. Matter of fact, 
the Chamber of Commerce could have 
rounded up delegates from all 49 of 
those nations on Market St. any after- 
noon, San Francisco has had 96 years’ 
experience in the business of interna- 
tional relations—all up and down its 
10 hills. It knows how to handle peo- 
ple. The Arabian delegation, for in- 
stance, barely had time to hang up its 
burnooses at their hotel before Mrs. 
Margaret Deal of Walnut Creek called 
up to offer fresh goat’s milk and young 
kids for roasting. (The Arabians or- 
dered some of both, taught the hotel’s 
chef how to cook the stuff and were so 
satisfied with the result that they want 
to take the cook back to Arabia.) 

And Mrs. Deal is only one ex- 
ample of local initiative in interna- 
tional relations. If you want to learn 
to respect the Armenians, wander over 
to the Omar Khayyam restaurant some 
night for a dinner of shish kebab, pilaff 
and paklava. No delegate could ever 
present such an eloquent case of good- 
neighboring the people of the Near 
East. Ditto for the Portuguese and 
Italian restaurants here. They put a 
bean that looks like a nasturtium seed 
and tastes like a chestnut in their salad 
(it’s called a garbanza). A pressed duck 
dinner at Trader Vic’s will soften any- 
body up toward the Chinese. And so 
ad infinitum, 


Gourmet Dep't. San Francisco is 
one of the most international eating 


International 


FIT FOR A KING. Eleven cooks feed Arabs. 


places on earth. Good eating is essen- 
tial to anybody’s peace, and that’s only 
the beginning of San Francisco’s cre- 
dentials for the job. The Bohemian 
Club is another reason. It was founded 
a half century ago by local newspaper- 
men and artists. 

The Bohemians’ camp and outdoor 
theater in a redwood grove on the 
Russian river north of Sacramento is 
world-famous, but the real key to the 
Bohemians as a model of fellowship is 
in their symphony orchestra, their 
chorus, their annual plays. All the 
players, singers, actors are club mem- 
bers. No outsider talent. No profes- 
sional coachers. The bankers, dentists, 
drugstore proprietors, writers, salesmen 
and what-not tootle, sing, play, act to- 
gether, even compose their own sym- 
phonies, write their own musical com- 
edies (their crack make-up man is a 
mid-city dentist). If men can get to- 
gether that way in San Francisco, and 
stay together, so could nations repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference. 


Great Expectations. There’s talk 
out here now to revive the Reber plan, 
which would build a dirt causeway 
about where the Oakland bridge is now, 
and turn the north end of the bay into 
two gigantic fresh water reservoirs. 
Ships would dock in and out the fresh 
water half of the bay; the top of the 
causeway would be an 11-lane highway 
connecting the San Francisco peninsula 
with the mainland. 

Then there’s another plan cooking 
to turn the go-mile Skyline Drive, 
down along the peninsula ridge through 
the redwood forests to Santa Cruz, 
into a boulevard nightlited by sodiums, 
Fairyland stuff, but perfectly logical 
if you know San Francisco. 
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DRAFT CHIEF. Hershey bares his new rules. 





mum of postwar jobs, both in the U. S. 
and out. 

Our best approach to world-wide trade 
and employment, said CED, is to develop 
and maintain a high level of jobs, output 
and buying inside our own borders. It 
called international trade “a two-way 
street,” said “by freely exchanging the 
products which each country is best suited 
to produce we can achieve mutually higher 
standards of living.” 

Specifically, CED said, do it this way: 

Repeal the Johnson Act forbidding 
private loans to governments now in de- 
fault. Settle lend-lease obligations prompt- 
ly. Renew the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments to cut tariff rates up to 50% under 
this year’s levels. 


Draft Boards’ Two Jobs 


Draft boards got less of their No. 1 
job (drafting men for war) but more of 
the sort they'll be doing long after VJ 
day (refitting veterans into peacetime 
life). 

Reason: Indefinite deferments for 
most men over 30, announced by Draft 
Chief Hershey, the new point system for 
discharge and the rule that men 40 and 
over are immediately eligible for dis- 
charge. Result: Inductions will drop 25% 
to 90,000 a month, discharges will increase 
to 150,000 a month (now 60,000), draft 
boards must find jobs for more vets. 

The law is that a veteran gets his old 
job back or the draft board must help him 
find work. So far the 6,440 draft boards 
have had easy sailing on this. Personnel, 
including 20,000 paid workers and 65,000 
advisers, board members and part-time 
workers have been able to place returning 
veterans almost immediately. How long 
they can keep this up, what they'll do 
when jobs gets scarce, Selective Service 
doesn’t know. 


‘Tain't Funny 


Cracking down on black market use 
of newsprint, WPB ordered publishers of 
37 comic books and five detective fiction 
magazines to halt operations. 

WPB charged the publishers (none 
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nationally known) with paying up to five 
times market prices for paper; in other 
instances, with illegally increasing their 
WPB paper allotments (for example, in- 
serting a 1 in front of a 3 to make the 
order read 130 tons instead of 30 tons). 


Anti-Trust Suits 


Justice Department lodged anti-trust 
charges against the nation’s biggest stor- 
age battery and glass manufacturers. 

A long-life battery, used in Europe 
since 1899, was cited in a cartel suit 
against Electric Storage Battery Co., Phil- 
adelphia, and its subsidiary, Willard Stor- 
age Battery Co., Cleveland. The Euro- 
pean battery, Justice Department said, is 
made of nickel and cadmium, lasts 10 
years against the 18-month to three-year 
life of the U. S. lead battery. 

Electric and Willard, the suit charged, 
conspired with foreign makers to divide 
world markets and keep the nickel-cad- 
mium battery out of the U. S. 

Same week, Justice Department sued 
to strip Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. of its 
106 warehouses and retail stores and to 
break up what it called a conspiracy by 
Pittsburgh, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
a distributor’s association, and seven other 
manufacturers to monopolize the making 
and selling of flat glass. 


Plane Cutbacks 


Business, not government, will hold 
reconversion reins, says WPB Chief Krug. 

“Get rid of regulations and produc- 
tion limitations as quickly as possible, and 
by doing so automatically lift the ceiling 
on initiative, imagination, and resource- 
fulness,” he ordered. 

Biggest single armament slash since 
VE day was a 17,000-plane cut-back in 
army contracts. It may reduce war ex- 
penses $34 billion, release 450,000 workers 
this year, allow use of more aluminum, 
small electric motors for refrigerators, 
washing machines, other consumer goods. 





FRISCO WHISPERS. Carcano left, Argentine, 


Velloso, Brazil, at security confab. 








UNCIO’s First Month 


San Francisco’s United Nations par- 
ley rounded out its first month generally 
credited with progress toward a workable 
peace charter. But there was some un- 
happiness. 

Little nations, for example, still 
squirmed under the big five’s veto powers. 
However, they were taking some comfort 
from a compromise decision obligating 
both large and small nations to respect 
“human rights and fundamental free- 
doms.” Smaller nations also were encour- 
aged by an agreement protecting the 
rights of regional groups to combine 
against aggressors pending Security Coun- 
cil action. And agreement was near on 
trusteeships, conceding independence as a 
possible objective for some of the terri- 
tories and bases to be taken over, self- 
government for others. 

Another troublesome point remaining 
to be settled was the suggestion that small- 
fry countries be required to send troops on 
call of the Security Council without hav- 
ing a vote in the matter. Details of sta- 
tions, maneuver arrangements for these 
“police force” troops were ticklish points. 

In general, the parley unquestionably 
had strengthened the framework for peace 
suggested at Dumbarton Oaks. Gradually 
being worked out, always within limits of 
the Yalta decisions that placed the spon- 
soring powers firmly in the saddle, was a 
detailed plan through which nations could, 
if they desired, root out the causes of 
war, put the finger on peace transgressors. 

Observers believed the accomplish- 
ments were ample for a “well done” speech 
by President Truman, who will -fly west 
to address the final session. 


Balloons From Japan 


Last year Jap balloons carrying in- 
cendiary bombs fell in Montana (PatuH- 
FINDER, Jan. I, 1945). 

Now the army has belatedly con- 
firmed the fact the Nips made several 
vain attempts to set fires in the West with 
33 ft. paper balloons. Whether they 
floated across the Pacific or were re- 
leased from submarines off the coast 


International 


GUILTY of plural marriages, 15 Salt Lake City men now go to jail. They have had 287 children. 
SS 


was not revealed by the government. 
None did any damage but the army 

warned persons living west of the Missis- 

sippi against isolated unexploded bombs. 


Social Security 


Stop-gap legislation to give unem- 
ployment compensation for 26 weeks a 
year and as high as $25 weekly for jobless 
workers with dependents during the re- 
conversion period, was recommended to 
Congress by President Truman. 

“We must provide maximum security 
to those who have given so fully of them- 
selves on the fighting and production 
fronts,” said the President. In suggesting 
emergency action Mr. Truman proposed 
to widen coverage to include federal, 
maritime, other workers. 


Tax Gyp Sleuths 


If Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
gets his way, 5,000 more agents will hunt 
tax evaders. 

A New York chain restaurant owner 
who “overlooked” $2.2 million income put 
Morgenthau on the warpath, 

“Shocking, revolting and disgusting,” 
he exclaimed. “There’s just one place for 
people like that—jail.” 


Light on Lend-lease 


With one enemy left in the field, Al- 
lied prosecution of the war got on a more 
equitable basis. 

From here on, said President Truman, 
each country will bear its fair share of the 
war burden. His statement accompanied 
disclosure of lend-lease costs during the 
last four years: Just short of $40 billion 
in goods and services. 

Reverse lend-lease, mostly in supplies 
and services for U. S. soldiers overseas, 
now totals nearly $5 billion, mostly from 
the United Kingdom. Russia’s contribu- 
tion was confined to providing bases for 
our shuttle bombers, services and supplies 
at the bases. 

Who gets future lend-lease, and how 
much, was kept quiet but authorities said 
they were “completely agreed on Russia’s 

















Slugged groggy by a tangled sys- 
tem of war-inflated taxes, 50 million 
income taxpayers were a ready-made 
audience for a proposal by Nebraska’s 
Gov. Dwight Griswold to simplify tax 
collections and split the proceeds more 
fairly among the states. 

A Constitutional amendment would 
do the trick, he told PATHFINDER. 

Back of the aggressive Nebraskan’s 
scheme was a simple theory: 

All income on which income and 
inheritance taxes are imposed, he said, 
is created by the people who buy prod- 
ucts and services from others. There- 
fore, in fairness to all—and especially 
to thinly populated “grassroot” areas 
—everybody should pay to one tax col- 
lector only and this money should be 
paid back to the states on basis of 
population, with no strings attached. 

That, Griswold contends, would 
help equalize tax burdens (some citi- 
zens pay both state and federal income 
taxes, others only federal); it would 
return more tax money to places where 
the income actually was created; and it 
would reduce the tide of dollar match- 
ing by Washington. that threatens to 
destroy local independence. 

Gov. Griswold suggested that “20 
to 25% of the amount collected” should 
go back to the states. 

Free Rein. “The Constitutional 
amendment should state definitely that 
no strings whatever are to be attached 
to the money sent to the states,” said 
Gov. Griswold. 
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GOV. GRISWOLD. He has tox reform plan. 





U. S. to Collect All Income Taxes? 








“It may be asked if it is fair to 
divide the money in proportion to pop- 
ulation, and residents of some states 
may say that since their citizens pay 
more income tax those states should 
get a greater proportion back. My 
contention is that the fundamental ex- 
penses of the government are in pro- 
portion to population and not in pro- 
portion to wealth. ; 

“I would like to argue also that 
while most of our large income and in- 
heritance taxpayers live in certain 
states, their income is really derived 
from people who live in all of the 
states. For the sake of argument, let’s 
assume that the steel industry is cen- 
tered in Pittsburgh, Pa., and that the 
men who pay the large taxes based on 
steel income live in that city. I con- 
tend, however, that it is the people 
who produce and use the products of 
the steel companies, living all over the 
U. S., who actually pay that income 
tax. 

Tax Freedom. “It is the house- 
wives, buying pots and pans in all of 
the 48 states, who really pay the in- 
come tax of the stockholders and ex- 
ecutives of the aluminum companies. 
The wheat farmers and consumers liv- 
ing all over the U. S. actually pay the 
income tax of the large millers. 

“Tt is the producers and consum- 
ers of meat products who really pay 
the income tax of the people who are 
engaged in the packing business. 

“Tt is this line of argument which 
creates the logic behind the federal aid 
program, with the federal government 
collecting the income tax and sending 
part of it back to the different states 
of the Union in the form of federal aid. 

“TI feel, however, that my proposal 
that the federal government do all the 
collecting of income and inheritance 
taxes but that a certain percentage be 
sent back to the states without strings 
attached is far more logical.” 

Nebraska’s executive added: “You 
may ask: ‘Why a Constitutional amend- 
ment? Why not handle this through 
legislation?’ My answer is that a Con- 
stitutional change is required to pre- 
vent the ‘strings’ being attached by 
Congress and they must be prevented 
if the states are to be at all inde- 
pendent.” 

Under Gov. Griswold’s proposal 
33 states would discontinue the collec- 
tion of state income taxes. Nebraska 
is one of the 15 states without a state 
income tax. The other 14, widely scat- 
tered over the country, are: Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Washington and Wyoming. 
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status in light of the new war situation.” 
Shipments are still going to the Soviet. 

The report denounced as fiction these 
rumors: (1) That the U. S. is sending 
Britain vast numbers of lend-lease pre- 
fabricated houses; (2) That Britain won't 
take meat from Canada because she can 
get it from U. S. under lend-lease; (3) 
That U. S. has furnished large quantities 
of cigarets to other nations. 


Week at Home 


East: Withering under demands that 
it be abandoned, the Office of War Infor- 
mation offered to open and answer Con- 
gressional mail to save Congressmen “bur- 
densome details.” 

Copying names of officers to be re- 
leased from the Army, Lt. P. S. Slawter Jr., 
Atlantic City, found his own name. He 
promptly quit. A Sergeant took over. 

William E. Moyer, Sunbury, Pa., was 
discharged from the Army because they 
had no shoes small enough for him. He 
wears size I. 

Midwest: Studebaker Corp. will 
spend $2.5 million rebuilding and modern- 
izing plant facilities in Detroit to speed 
civilian automobile production. 

In Chicago, 6,500 striking truck driv- 
ers (independent union) returned to work 
when the U. S. seized three big trucking 
concerns, 

West: University of Denver's re- 
search center said 76% of the people ap- 
prove government control of wages and 
salaries. 

Clem A. Perrin, Seattle, Wash., weld- 
er, won a divorce on grounds he was al- 
lergic to his wife’s hair. 

South: Claiming she had “no money” 
to send a birthday cake to her sailor son 
in the Canal Zone, Mrs. Jani Pugh, At- 
lanta, Ga., asked President Truman to 
send one. He did. 

In the market for a $1,000 bill cheap? 
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Miami, Fla. bankers say black market 
operators will “sell” them for $900 be- 
cause banks won’t cash them without full 
identification of owners. Hunt for tax 
evaders is the reason, 


AMERICANA 


Tom’s and Patrick's 


Homes of two famed sons of Virginia 
will soon be shrines—Shadwell, where 
Thomas Jefferson was born, and Red Hill, 
where Patrick Henry died. 

On April 13, 202nd anniversary of 
Jefferson’s birth, experts visited Char- 
lottesville, Va., to settle the question of 
his birthplace between two plantations 50 
miles apart. They agreed on nearby Shad- 
well, the 4o00-acre tract which Tom’s 
father bought for ‘a bowl of punch” and 
“so pounds cash.” The Jeffersons acquired 
Tufton, historians decided, when Tom 
was 12, 

Shadwell plantation house burned in 
1770. Excavations there showed several 
foundations—including the walls of a 14 
x 13 ft. stone cellar. It was probably in- 
side a little house above this cellar that 
Tom was born. The Jefferson family lived 
there until the “big house’ was built in 
1753- 

Memorial Park. Plans for Thomas 
Jefferson Birthplace Memorial Park are 
forming. The home may be restored, con- 
nected by highway to Monticello, Jeffer- 
son’s famous residence. Suggestions in- 
clude a national scout camp, memorial 
library, agricultural museum, religious 
shrine, peace organization headquarters— 
and ways of raising the needed $80,000 for 
the undertaking. 

Meanwhile, the Patrick Henry Mem- 
orial Foundation is asking $562,500 to re- 
store the “garden spot” in Charlotte 
county which Patrick Henry bought in 
1794. 

Henry had been in public life since 
1765 (“If this be treason, make the most 
of it... . As for me, give me liberty or 
give me death”). Virginia’s first gover- 
nor, he served five terms, declined a 


‘ 


sixth. Here, on his red clay hill above the 
Staunton river, he played with his chil- 
dren (he had 15), his fiddle, practiced law 
in the office still standing. There in 1799, 
he died and was buried. 

The foundation will rebuild the ora- 
tor’s story-and-a-half frame house (which, 
twice remodeled, burned in 1917), estab- 
lish a museum. They hope Virginia school- 
children will buy the 921-acre site. 


Chicken in Every Pit 


Folks at the Suffolk County, N. Y., 
“Home” feasted the other night; on a 
$2,500 chicken stew. Excited bets at the 
cock-fighting pit had drowned out the 
sound of a motorcycle surprise raid, and 
the haul—17 birds worth $25 to $200 
apiece—went to the County Home. 

A couple of weeks before, Texans 
from Fort Worth, Dallas, Mineral Wells 
watched blood spatter at a pit in Moses 
Valley as game roosters, small sabers at- 
tached to spurs, ripped each other. They, 
too, failed to heed the warning roar of 
motors, and the haul netted nine birds, 
with owners. Owners paid $17 each—fate 
of the birds was not revealed. 

Such fights, though outlawed in every 
state, occur regularly in at least 24. More 
than 3,000 years old—oldest sport using 
animals—cock-fighting spread here from 
England 250 years ago. Stakes have been 
known to run as high‘as $50,000. 

Cocks don’t need to be taught to 
fight. It’s natural. But special diets, 
weeks “on the walk” (running up and 
down a long cage trying to get at the 
rooster in the next one) develops wind. 
The birds the New York “Home” got, 
says a man with a knowing eye, were 
tough ones, 


Kerry Dances 


Faith, an’ it was a gre’t dey fer the 
Oirish when they held the 13th annual 
Feis. More than 20,000 trotted to New 
York’s Fordham university to see the slip- 
jigs, hornpipes, reels; hear Gaelic tales, 
and Irish airs float across the campus, 

The Feis (pronounced feesh) in Eire 
goes back to the dark of time—King Ol- 
lam Fodla called one at Tara about 800 
B.c. Originally meetings where laws were 





RUINS of Thomas Jefferson's birthplace (1.) Patrick Henry's last home (r.). They'll stand again. 





BEJABBERS: Here's a bit o' ould Oireland! 


made, and people learned their rights and 
duties, Feises became a seedbed for tra- 
dition and culture. 

In the 16th century England scowled 
—no more Feises until the Irish Free State 
was born 400 years later. Now counties 
hold one every year and winners compete 
at Dublin. John McCormack’s singing 
career started with a scholarship won 
there. 

Father Eugene McLaughlin imported 
the custom to the U. S. Thinking Irish- 
Americans should keep their folkways 
alive, he persuaded United Irish Counties 
Association of New York to start Ford- 
ham’s Feis, 

Not all the 1,000 contestants there 
were Irish-American, though. Feises are 
open to anybody, anywhere in the country. 
Idea is to keep alive the ballads, stories, 
songs that mean Ireland. 


Escalante Explorer, 1945 


Exploring the U. S. didn’t stop with 
the frontier’s passing. Not long ago four 
men pushed a motorboat into the Colo- 
rado river at Lee’s Ferry, Ariz., turned 
northward. Through Glen Canyon’s 
gorges they reached the Escalante river, 
and there, in a finger-like side canyon. 
they found an unknown natural bridge 
far higher than Utah’s other famed span, 
Rainbow Bridge. “World’s highest”— 
they reported. 

The natural arch is about 600 ft. high, 
the explorers say. The opening is com- 
paratively small, though—125 ft. high. 
100 ft. wide. Rainbow’s opening (309 x 
278 ft.), could arch over the Capitol 
Dome with room to spare. 

Geologists at the U. S. Geological 
Survey raised eyebrows at the claimed 
“discovery.” They explored that region 
by pack horse in 1923 and again last sum- 
mer, mapped eight natural bridges—all, 
they think, in the Escalante’s canyons. 
The motorboat explorers, they believe, 
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MACA 


the Amazing 
Fast Dry Yeast. 
Use Just Like 
Compressed Yeast! 


Yes ma’am! Using Maca is a won- 
-derful ‘policy’—a success ‘insurance 
policy’ for your baking. This mar- 
velous quick-rising dry yeast helps 
you turn out perfect bread and rolis— 
with a rich golden beauty, a light 
velvety-smooth texture—and SUPER. 
DELICIOUS OLD - FASHIONED FLA- 
vor! Maca helps you bake faster, more 
easily, too -+-fequires no special tricks 
or recipes. Use it the same way you 
use Compressed yeast!” 





is so HANDY! 
Keeps Without 
Refrigeration! 


“Believe me, it’s a 
comfort to have a 
supply pf Maca on 
the pantry shelf. 


' Saves you extra 
trips to the store—for Maca stays 


fresh for weeks without refrigeration! 
Every package is dated for your com- 
plete protection. 
So lady, latch on to my ‘policy’ of 
Success insurance! USE MACA, THE 
> 
ORIGINAL FAST DRY YEAST!” 





P. $. So much Maca Yeast is being shipped 
overseas that your grocer might not always 


have it. If he doesn’t, ask for Yeast Foam 
(Magic Yeast), your old stand-by which also 
gives bakings a grand old-time flavor. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 
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didn’t get farther than the first bridge, 
because the Escalante is “swift, crooked, 
unnavigable.” The Survey plans to finish 
its work this summer, and publish its re- 
ports. Until then, laurels for the natural 
bridge discovery must stay on the shelf. 


“On the Spot” Concrete 


Two new methods for mixing cement 
mean quick landing fields for the Army, 
longer-wearing city streets. 

A Rototiller, Swiss-invented soil 
crumbling machine (PATHFINDER, Jan. 8), 
makes the hurry-up process possible. The 
machine churns dry cement into the 
ground, which is then sprinkled with water, 
rechurned, ard rolled. Not quite as hard 
as the old product, the new cement is used 
by Army for landing fields for lightweight 
planes, is fine for tennis courts, sidewalks, 
other civilian uses. 

Second method follows a study by the 
Milwaukee city laboratory of concrete 
crumbling because of alternate thawing 
and freezing and the use of rock salt. Now 
Milwaukee’s streets are being paved with 
“entrained air” concrete, made by using a 
frothing agent to create air spaces to ab- 
sorb pressure. 


Water-Proofer 


PiB, water-proofing chemical used on 
Army motors, has been made available to 
the public. It is a light yellow, oily liquid, 
smells like linseed oil and can be sprayed 
or brushed on motors to avoid stalling 
when flooded with water. It prevents bat- 
tery corrosion, keeps wet spark plugs 
operating. 

PiB is made by a secret formula by 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. It pene- 
trates material rather than coats it. An 
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example of its effectiveness: A PiB-treated 
open electric motor has run for two years 
submerged in water. 


Powdered Metallurgy 


A revolutionary manufacturing tech- 
nique rushed into extensive use by the 
war was described by A. J. Langhammer, 
president of Chrysler’s Amplex Division. 
It is the process of molding machine parts 
out of powdered metals and baking them. 
Parts hard enough to cut glass can be 
pressed together from metal milled as fine 
as flour. 

The process made possible the de- 
velopment of oilite, a porous self-lubri- 
cating metal used in bearings. Oilite is 
made from powdered metal which has 
been impregnated with oil so thoroughly 
that the oil outlasts the metal part. Oilite 
bearings require no attention, function 
equally well in the Arctic or Tropics, have 
more than 25,000 wartime uses, 


Cosmic Ray Machine 


Ever since their discovery almost 50 
years ago, cosmic rays have been one of 
the master mysteries of physical science. 
Where do they come from—these mysteri- 
ous rays which continually bombard the 
earth, penetrate the deepest mines? What 
do they consist of? Nobody knows. 

Now a long step toward finding out 
is being taken. The University of Illinois 
will build at the war’s end a machine, 
called betatron capable of turning out arti- 
ficial cosmic rays for study. 

For research reasons such rays are 
better than natural cosmic rays, because 
they will be more numerous and more con- 
trollable. 

What the new machine does is spin 
electrons through a vacuum tube at the 
greatest speed ever produced by man, 185,- 
ooo miles per second, then shoot them out 
in a beam. After such treatment, each 
speeding electron has an energy content 
of 250 million volts, thus for the first time 
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NEITHER GALS NOR GALLONS of water fazed this purring motor. It's been treated with PiB. 
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University of Illinois 


TWO SMALLER MODELS of postwar betatron. 


duplicating cosmic ray particles’ energy. 

The betatron can also send out pow- 
erful X-rays for use in industry and medi- 
cine. Such X-rays can examine much 
thicker pieces of metal than present ma- 
chines can penetrate. 

In treatment of internal cancer, the 
speed of electrons from the betatron can 
be controlled so they don’t harm healthy 
tissues but move at a destructive rate 
when they reach the malignant spot. 

Despite its potentialities, the beta- 
tron is not a formidable-looking machine. 
It is about the size of a desk and weighs 
only four tons compared to the 100-ton 
cyclotron. 


New Radio Wavelengths 


End to a bitter squabble came when 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
after wading through a mass of petitions, 
lobbyists, and accusations, decided what 
parts of the radio spectrum will be made 
available to various radio services, 

Biggest changes included: (1) Allo- 
cation of a wavelength to the Citizens 
Radiocommunication Service, making it 
possible for anyone to operate a walkie- 
talkie or handie-talkie, so long as no 
charge is made for the messages broad- 
cast; (2) provision for new services such 
as radio for railroads, mobile radio for 
buses and cross-country trucks and radio 
communication linking farmers with tele- 
phone systems; (3) adding a ten kilocycle 
channel to the low end of the band used 
by standard radio stations (most receiv- 
ing sets can pick up broadcasts from sta- 
tions operating on this hitherto-unused 
frequency). 

Television will for the time being be 
left where it was, so present television 
equipment will not have to be scrapped. 

Biggest headache, provoked by an 
FCC proposal to shift Frequency Modu- 
lation (staticless broadcasting) into the 
higher frequencies, is still unsettled. FM 
station owners bitterly opposed the idea 
(present FM equipment would have to be 
remodeled). Now no decision will be 
reached until FCC conducts tests to find 
out which of three sections of the wave- 
band under consideration will be best 
for FM. 





AMERICAN heads are fairly spinning with progress-making 
ideas. ¢ On tablecloths, scraps of paper, on designers’ drawing 
boards thousands of “doodles”, rough sketches and finished draw- 


ings are growing into concrete plans for action. ¢ Among the 
leaders in the promotion of this spirit of progressiveness are 
America’s railroads. ¢ In Baltimore & Ohio shops, round-houses 
and offices a myriad of sketches and ideas—to hasten victory and 
prepare for the future—are being crystallized to increase comfort, 
speed, convenience and safety in B&O’s freight and passenger 
service. @ Today, more than ever before, with 70,000 B&O men 
and women, the guiding thought is progress—“the science of 


making things better!” is 7 — 
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THE WORLD 


Contrasts 


Reds, in Berlin, are softer to enemy 
than Allies are in their regions; 
Himmler prefers poison to trial 


Germany, dead as a nation, not yet 
re-born as an occupied region, floundered 
through a purgatory of confusing Allied 
efforts to capture war criminals, re-edu- 
cate and re-organize Germans. 

Berlin was still barred to the western 
Allies by Stalin. Meanwhile Russians, 
British, and Yanks ruled their separate 
areas in their own ways while the French 
clamored for the Saar, Ruhr, Rhineland. 

Scandinavians watched Bornholm, 
strategic Baltic island, which belonged to 
Denmark before the war. Russian troops 
who captured it from the Germans still 
occupied it. The Danish and Swedish gov- 
ernments feared Stalin might keep Born- 
holm as a Red stronghold. 

The hunt for Nazi criminals caught 
such bigshots as Heinrich Himmler, Rob- 
ert Ley, Franz Xavier Schwarz, treasurer 
of the Nazi party, his son, and Julius 
Streicher, No. 1 Jew baiter. “Hangman” 
Himmler, dreaded Gestapo chief, com- 
mitted suicide by biting a hidden vial of 
poison as British captors searched him. 
(Disguised with a patch over one eye, his 
mustache shaved off, Himmler was a pris- 
oner three days before being recognized.) 
Hitler’s secret notes found at Berchtes- 
gaden proved he planned world domina- 
tion from the time he seized power in 
Germany. 

Reds’ Technique. Wiping out the 
“shadow regime” of Prussian generals and 
admirals in Flensberg, the British jailed 
Admiral Karl Doenitz, Col. Gen. Gustav 
Jodl, Count Lutz von Krosigk, Economics 
Minister Albert Speer, and the rest. 

In running the parts of Germany un- 
der Britain and the U. S., hand-picked 
German officials will be used. Top civil 
authority in district under U.S. Fifth 
Army will be Dr. Hans Fuchs, ousted as 
chief of the Rhine province in 1933. 

Fuchs, a Catholic, promised to “in- 
culcate a new Christian spirit in our youth, 
and rid Nazi thoughts from people’s 
minds.” Toughness of his job was illus- 
trated at Lindau where a 14-year-old Nazi 
boy shot and killed a French officer. 

Germans had feared the Russians 
would be stern, vindictive bosses. Instead, 
the Red Army concentrated on rooting out 
Nazis. It treated the German masses 
leniently, encouraging shows and concerts 
in Berlin, and broadcasting advantages of 
life under Red rule. 


Bloody Tricolors 


Arab leaders charged Gen. de Gaulle’s 
announcement a French expeditionary 


force of 75,000 will fight in the Pacific, 
masked reinforcements of France’s colo- 
nial garrisons in Algeria, Lebanon, and 
Syria. 

There French troops, supposedly Pa- 
cific-bound via the Mediterranean to free 
Indo-China from the Japs, quelled Mo- 
hammedan uprisipgs. 

In Algeria, where the Foreign Legion 
and French airforce battled a revolt of 
Berber tribesmen; casualties among troops 
and civilians topped 1,500. 

In Syria and Lebanon, recognized as 
independent nations by the U. S., Britain, 
and the Soviet Union, French Senegalese 
negro soldiers fired on Arab rioters who 
protested France’s demands for mainte- 
nance of mandate powers granted by the 
League of Nations after World War I. 

Throughout the Middle East, Arab 
indignation seethed. Calling on the Allies 
to force France to apologize, Abdul Rah- 
man Azzad Bey, secretary of the power- 
ful, newly-organized Arab League (PaATH- 
FINDER, March 5) termed French policy 
“reactionary and outdated, representing an 
imperialistic, colonial state of mind.” 

Meanwhile in rubber-rich French 
Indo-China, the Japs chased the small re- 
maining French force into mountain hide- 
outs along the Chinese border. 


Churchili Runs Again 


Britain’s first general election day in 
ten years will be July 5. Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill forced the contest by 
resigning, after the Labor opposition re- 
jected his ultimatum to continue the coali- 
tion government until the end of the war 
with Japan. 

King George re-appointed Churchill 
as temporary Prime Minister, and Church- 
ill picked an interim Cabinet, headed by 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. 

Laborites charged Churchill’s maneu- 
ver of staging an election soon after VE 
day was an unfair attempt to cash in on 
his prestige as war leader. They will cam- 
paign against Churchill’s conservatism 
with a leftist platform. 

“We are fighting the party of the rich, 
the party of the powerful, the party of big 
business, the party that controls great in- 
dustries, the cartels, and, very largely, the 
press,” said Laborite M. P. Ellen Wilkin- 
son. 

But some Laborites admitted their 
best hope was a stalemate, and another 
election before the end of 1945, when 
Churchill’s wartime popularity may have 
waned, and postwar economic issues come 
to the fore. 


Nip Hysteria 


Panicked by fire and. steel the Japs 
screamed “invasion.”’ Okinawa was fall- 
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HERE, NOW! Nazi party treasurer, Franz 
Schwarz, seated, his snarling son. 
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PANTLESS. Nazi labor boss Dr. Robert Ley 


was nabbed in pajamas. 
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HANGMAN. Himmler after committing sui- 
cide by taking poison. 
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Okinawa: Continuous hard fighting that 
brought Yank casualties close to 40,000 turned 
both ends of Jap defense line, Japs held Shuri 
fortress in center, began retreat south to hills. 

China: Chungking troops captured Nanning, 
inland rail and road hub east of Canton, cutting 
Jap land supply lines to Indo China, -Thailand, 
Malaya, Singapore. Chinese cleared coastal area 
around Foochow, attacked Wenchow port. 

Philippines: MacArthur held 95% of popu- 
lated territory in islands, and moved to extermi- 
nate Japs in isolated areas. Yank columns neared 
junction to bisect Mindanao, pushed Luzon 
mop-up. Jap casualties neared 400,000. 

Air: B-29’s stepped up Tokyo raids, cremated 
the Jap capital with two s500-plane, 4,000-ton in- 
cendiary bombings. Carrier-based bombers hit 
Kyushu. Philippine-based bombers roamed south 
China sea and Celebes sea, sinking Jap merchant- 
men, bombing oil refineries on Borneo, Jap de- 
fenses of Hong Kong, Canton, Formosa. 

Sea: U. S. fleet turned big guns on Jap Oki- 
nawa defenses. Navy announced submarines have 
sunk 4} million tons of Jap ships. 

Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co.. inc, 
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INCENDIARIES HURTLE on already flaming 
Nagoya. Tokyo got same from B-29's. 


ing. MacArthut mopped up Luzon and 
Mindanao. The Chinese cut Jap land 
routes to south Asia after taking the 
strategic Foochow port. Tokyo flamed 
from 4,000 tons of Yank incendiaries and 
Premier Suzuki said the whole city would 
have to be rebuilt. 

From the capital, where some of the 
imperial palace buildings were burned, the 
Nip radio called all Jap ships home warn- 
ing a “huge U. S. ‘fleet of 400 supply ships 
and 50 warships and transports” was on 
the prowl. Conflicting Jap announcements 
predicted immediate invasion of China, 
Formosa, Japan, and Amami island (be- 
tween Okinawa and Kyushu). 

Already blasted by carrier-based 
bombers, Amami, 115 miles northeast of 
Okinawa and 185 miles southwest of Ja- 
pan, would give us another stepping stone 
for blockade or invasion of the Nip home- 
land, 

At Shanghai, Jap military authorities 
disarmed Chinese puppet policemen to 
prevent mutinies. But invasion was more 
likely to strike southward, at Formosa, or 
mainland between Foochow, Hongkong. 

While Jap suicide fliers and troops 
hurled themselves against Yanks on land 
and sea at Okinawa, 20 million students 
were mobilized for defense on the frantic 
Jap home front, and war plants were au- 
thorized to put employes under military 
discipline. 

Fearful of Red troops and planes, the 
Jap radio fed honey to the bear: Stalin 
was a great leader. There is no need to 
fight Russia. If Japan offers peace, she’d 
talk to her enemies through Russia. 


Red Federation? 


Tension eased in Trieste, disputed 
Adriatic port, where Tito’s Yugoslav par- 
tisans glared at the British Eighth Army. 
By recalling troops from nearby Austrian 


hills, Tito followed orders from his boss,. 


Stalin, 
But Stalin’s long-range scheme ap- 
peared to be making Yugoslavia the nu- 





cleus of a Red-dominated federation of 
southeastern European nations, including 
the Balkans. 

Northern bastion of the federation 
would be Czechoslovakia, which will have 
a Russian-trained and equipped postwar 
army. Other members: Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria—all now under Stalin’s 
thumb. 

The federation would also point red 
fingers southward to Greece, Albania, Tur- 
key, the Dardanelles, and the Middle East. 

By reviving the unity of the old Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire—only combine that 
ever pacified any of the region’s scram- 
bled races and cultures under one flag— 
the federation would appeal even to anti- 
Communists. Against unity under the Red 
banner, the western European Allies of- 
fered nothing but Woodrow’ Wilson’s prin- 
ciple of “self-determination’”—almost im- 
possible to apply to southeastern Europe, 
and only tending toward perpetuation of 
quarrels and boundary lines. 

Thus Stalin could afford to leash 
Tito’s troops and leave the job to propa- 
ganda for a federation that would answer 
the region’s worst problem—disunity. 

Under the Soviet constitution, the 
southeastern European federation could 
eventually join the U. S. S. R. 


Franco on Spot 

Spanish dictator Francisco Franco's 
refusal to surrender Pierre Laval, head of 
France’s pro-Nazi Vichy regime, drew a 
demand from the French Foreign Affairs 
Committee (similar to the U. S. Senate 
Foreign Relations committee) that France 
break relations with Spain and consult 
with the Allies on how to force Franco 
from office. 

Laval fled to Spain by air from Ger- 
many. France has sentenced him to death. 
The U. S. and Britain urged Franco to 
surrender him, but left the issue to France: 

The Laval case could become a final 
blow to France’s tottering fascist regime. 
Hated by most Spaniards, Franco has kept 
power through force. His “Falangist” fas- 
cist party has ruthlessly suppressed demo- 
cratic elements. 

Main difficulty of Franco’s opponents 
has been their inability to unite against 
him. They include all shades of opinion, 
from monarchists who want the exiled 
Prince Juan on the throne, to anarchists 
and communists. 


Irish Election 

Political. fever gripped Dublin as 
Irishmen prepared to go to the polls June 
14 for the first presidential election under 
the constitution of Eire. 

Retiring president Dr. Douglas Hyde 
(revered, intellectual Gaelic scholar) was 
selected unopposed by leaders of all par- 
ties, after the constitution was adopted in 
1937. Irish presidents are supposed to be 
non-political figureheads, like kings of 
England, serve 7-year terms. 

But opponents of Prime Minister 
Eamon De Valera turned the election into 
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a test of his popularity and war-time non- 
cooperation with the Allies. 

De Valera’s candidate, Sean T. 
O’Kelly, Deputy Prime Minister, son of a 
Dublin shoemaker, and former envoy to 
the U. S., is expected to win, backed by 
De Valera’s potent Fianna Fail political 
machine. 


Clouds Over Burma 


Hounded by Allied mop-up patrols 
and fierce tropical storms, by-passed frag- 
ments of defeated Jap divisions in Burma 
struggled to escape through the mountains 
to Thailand as the British began exploit- 
ing Burma as a base for recapturing the 
Malay peninsula, Singapore, and French 
Indo-China. 

To win native cooperation, London 
promised Burma “full self-government 
within the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions after the war.” 

But the Burmese underground—na- 
tive guerrillas who fought the Japs with 
weapons parachuted from British and U.S. 
planes—wants independence like the U. S 
has promised the Philippines. The resist- 
ance groups, many of whose leaders are 
communist-minded, are holding on to their 
guns for possible future revolts against 
British rule. 


Around the Globe 


Marseilles, France: Labor unions 
called 24-hour general strike in protest 
against government wage and ration poli-_ 
cies and slowness in purging collaborators. 

Paris: Gen. de Gaulle promised na- 
tionalization of French coal, steel, and 
power industries. 

Toronto: Canadian gasoline rations 
were increased one third. 

Rio de Janeiro: Brazil will buy 14 
freighters from the U.S. 

Ottawa: About 30,000 Canadian 
troops will be sent to the Pacific theater. 

Manila: Philippine President Osmena 
will support granting U. S. naval bases 
when islands become independent. 

San Salvador: Presidents of El Sal- 
vador and Guatemala announced they 
favor union of their two republics. 





International 


ir ge REEL, 50 ft. high, wound with 70 


miles of 3-in. pipe, helped lay 20 pipelines 

across English ds hannel for a direct flow of gas 

and oil from Britain after we invaded Nor- 
mandy. 





THEY KNOW WHAT THEY WANT 





Farm Journat plays an influential part in helping farm customers make up their 
minds. In its pages, more than 2,500,000 farm families—10,000,000 farm people— 
find advertised the things they need and want. Their accumulated billions of income 
will buy new farm equipment—home appliances—house furnishings—as well as 
clothing, cosmetics, packaged foods and other merchandise in unprecedented quanti- 
ties. Town merchants, agents and suppliers learn what these rural families want 
by familiarizing themselves with Farm JourNat. The largest rural magazine in 
the world, Farm Journat affects farmers’ buying choices as no other nation-wide 


periodical can. 
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THE FAMILY 


Wanted 


Wear and tear on household appli- 
ances cause replacement need, as 
bright VE day prospects dimmed 


If mechanical refrigerators were sud- 
denly to flood the market, nearly six mil- 
lion would be bought right off. But sup- 
ply, though VE day lifted production re- 
strictions, won’t get beyond priority de- 
mand, according to late predictions, for 
another year (PATHFINDER, May 28). 

Consumer demand for many house- 
hold items reflected another year’s wear 
and tear, showed a sharp rise in a WPB 
survey. Greatest jump was in radios and 
vacuum cleaners, where needs almost 
doubled. 

Nearly six million families would 
scramble for washing machines, more than 
five million for electric irons, radios; 44 
million need vacuum cleaners, 34 million 
sewing machines. Since all require some 
critical material, they’ll just trickle to 
market, for months to come. 

No Alarms. Need for smaller items 
remained about the same this year as 
last. Alarm clocks were still the No. 1 
shortage, with more than 124 million fam- 
ilies still worried about awakening on 
time. Only 15 out of every 100 people 
wanting an alarm clock found one last 
year; a situation that won’t ease soon. 

Screening was as hard to find as alarm 
clocks, and only one in every five shop- 
ping for plated silverware found it. One 
out of three wanting clothespins or scissors 
found them; one in four found washtubs. 

No one would predict which item 
would become plentiful first, since most 
of them require steel from the tight free 
market. But clothes pins will stay scarce 
longest, since they’re a by-product cur- 
rently made to use idle manpower, and 
there’s none of that in lumber mills. 


Double Knot 


Double-ring weddings this year will 
outnumber single-band ceremonies 95 to 
one. 

War is responsible for the revival of 
a 15th century European ring custom, ac- 
cording to J. Waters Schwab, president 
of the J. R. Wood and Sons, ring-makers. 
In 1939, only 10% of the ceremonies were 
della niet but as men were drafted, 
girls wanted their husbands to wear a gold 
circlet reminder of home; men wanted it, 
too. The practice caught on. By 1940, 
85% of the men marrying wore rings. 

It received a jolt, however, said Mr. 
Schwab, when WPB limited ringmakers to 
50% of the gold used in 1941, classified 
wedding rings as “luxuries.” Marriages 
had increased a million, more couples 
wanted double rings. Also, men long mar- 


ried, going overseas, asked their wives for 
rings. A black market flourished until 
WPB lifted restrictions last fall. 

Most popular rings: Plain wide 
“bands; modernistic rings made of angles. 
Popular precaution: Suntanning groom’s 
hand so a tell-tale white circle will re- 
main if ring is removed. 


Woman’s Place Again 


Waywardness was the fault of moth- 
ers who worked, shrugged off the responsi- 
bility of raising their families, clubwomen 
testified before a House District Com- 
mittee, Washington. 

“Well, what would you women say 
about resurrecting the old bill forbidding 
married women to work in the Govern- 
ment?” asked Rep. John L. McMillan 
(D.-S. C.), winking at the other men. 

“Wonderful!” chorused the club- 
women. 

“A woman’s place is first of all in the 
home, guiding the spiritual life of her 
children.” Added Mrs. E. R. Van 
Leeuwen, “No mother has a right to be a 
mother if she hasn’t the desire to rear her 
family to the best of her ability.” 

“T thought I’d get a reaction,” said 
Mr. McMillan. “But not that one.” 


Big Job 

There would have been no crops 
raised on the 167-acre Costello farm, 
Bryantown, Md., last year if it hadn’t 
been for 12-year-old Dolores. 

Her father had taught her to run a 
tractor before he went to war, but it was 
her Uncle Clarence who put the corn and 


FARM MANAGERS while their Dad's at war 
are Barbara and Dolores Costello. 
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LOCKER PLANT, home size, upright for easy 
reaching, freezes foods at Westinghouse in 
pre-market tests. 





tobacco in, ran the place. Dolores just 
helped a little, until the day her uncle 
was killed in an automobile accident. 

Then Dolores took over, worked the 
gadgets just as her father had taught her. 
got the tractor going, backed it out and 
headed for the fields. And she kept the 
weeds down all that summer. 

This year she’s helping, but the farm 
is not all on her shoulders for her Uncle 
James is back from the war. 


Hats Ahead 


“Dressed-up hats,” came milliners’ 
prediction for fall and winter hats. 

Though there’ll be all the high-styled 
frou-frou women want, quality won’t be 
so good, said B. J. Goldenberg, hat maker 
and member of OPA’s Industry Advisory 
Committee. Corner-cutting will be neces- 
sary to comply with OPA’s new MAP plan 
that says hats must sell at average 1943 
prices, he said. Higher labor and mate- 
rial costs will mean that women have to 
pay $10 next season to get the kind of felt 
they got in a $7.50 hat last winter. 

Correct storing of that hat, however. 
could make it seem like new next winter. 
said Lora Hilyard, clothing specialist, Iowa 
State College. 

Clean your hat, stuff it with tissue 
paper, but remove the veil first, she ad- 
vised. Steam the veil, lay it flat to dry. 
then fold around a cardboard for storing. 
Next fall, press the veil between waxed 
papers to renew its stiffness. 


Price Tags 


Living costs have spiraled 29% above 
those of 1939, but manufacturers of 
branded merchandise have maintained 
high quality, haven’t stepped up prices. 
That was what the Brand Names Research 
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Foundation claimed as the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics released its latest figures. 
Clothes cost families .2% more in April 
than in March, 43.6% more than in 
August, 1939. But shoppers could still 
buy a nationally-known shirt for $2.24, a 
penny less than in 1942, only 24¢ above 
the 1939 price. A brand of men’s under- 
wear carries the same $1.50 price tag it 
did six years ago; same is true for a well- 
known $10.95 woman’s housecoat. 


Divorce Tangle 


Each state may decide for itself 
whether to recognize validity of Reno di- 
vorces, the Supreme Court ruled. The 
6-to-3 decision upheld the “bigamous co- 
habitation” conviction of a Pineola, N. C. 
couple, divorced and married in Nevada 
in 1940, after six weeks’ residence. 

This meant Reno divorces might be 
valid in one state, not in another. Thou- 
sands of Nevada-divorced may find subse- 
quent marriages in jeopardy, said dissent- 
ing Justice Black. But a majority of the 
Justices felt any state’s marital policy 
shouldn’t have to be subordinated to the 
whims of another’s mill. 

New emphasis on legal confusion may 
hasten the day of uniform divorce legisla- 
tion, interested Congressmen said. 


Live Decoration 


Lock up winter knick-knacks, rugs, 
take down draperies, warm paintings. 
Bring the outdoors indoors for the sum- 
mer. 

“Living draperies will make rooms 
look cool and inviting,” said Isabelle Kara- 
kin, decorator for The Manning Co., 


Washington, D. C. Fill a box above the 
windows with hanging ivy, philodendron 
for a green-growing valance, or transplant 
outdoor ivy to white-painted buckets, let 
it lace a trellis hugging the windows. 
Don’t let the fireplace remain dim, 
said Miss Karakin. Make a white, pleated 





paper fan for the back of it, place a log 
trough filled with moss, ferns on the and- 
irons. Replace the winter mantel collec- 
tion with light-colored pots holding flower- 
ing bulb plants. Banish family portraits 
from the piano, leaving the top free for a 
trailing plant in a low dish. 

For walls of the dining-end of the 
kitchen, Miss Karakin suggested wall- 
bracket herb gardens to add coolness and 
provide rosemary, thyme, basil for salads. 
If your bedroom is sunny, a gardenia plant 
would grow well there, perfume the room. 
Twine hardy ivy (growing from water, on 
either side), around an oval mirror. 

But in placing the growing plants, 
Miss Karakin cautioned, wine, rose, dark 
blue, gunmetal colors kill green; sky blues, 
whites, creams, lemon yellows, light greens 
strengthen it. 


Money Wise 


Women bought 17% more ordinary 
life insurance in 1944 than in the previous 
year, now hold a third of all ordinary life 
insurance policies, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reported. 

At the same time, purchases of juve- 
nile insurance increased 28%. Sales in a 
single month were as high as for the whole 
year of 1938. Many of these policies will 
guarantee college educations or business 
starts, said the Institute. 


Itemized 


Foil. Aluminum foil, used for war 
packaging, is gradually coming to markets 
for household use. It molds to any shape, 
presses together, or to dish edges, keeps 
moisture in, light out. ' 

By the Bag. Postwar supermarkets 
will offer crushed ice in special leakproof 
paper bags, which will keep ice 5 to 12 
hours on any refrigerator shelf. 

Death to Dolmans. WPB checked 
the new fashion trend toward full sleeves, 
reminded dress manufacturers use of ex- 





NEOPHYTES OF THE AIR are these Wilmette, -tIl., Wing Scouts, displaying their troop flag. 
Like 5,000 other Girl Scouts in 38 states, they study planes inside and out, radioing, chorting, 
porachuting, stewardess duties; hope to get pilot licenses some day. 
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cess cloth is against rules, began prose- 
cutions, 

Ebonettes. Neoprene housekeeping 
gloves, sold at drug and hardware stores, 
have satinized inside, slip-proof outer fin- 
ish, cling to fingers. 

Sandwiched. Postwar laminated cel- 
lulose plastic, made like a Dagwood sand- 
wich, will go into lightweight refrigera- 
tors, luggage, furniture. 


By the Nose 


To test ripeness, flavor of fruits, vege- 
tables, use your nose, eyes; don’t pinch. 

Possibility of a fresh-food shortage 
later in the season, caused Frank Spinetta, 
president of the Farm-Fresh Wholesale 
Produce, Long Island, to warn shoppers 
to cut spoilage from over-handling. They 
unconsciously destroy 8,590,000 Ibs. of 
food annually by pinching, he said. 

The eyes can tell freshness, the nose 
flavor. If fruits have a strong, natural 
fragrance you can be sure they’re good, 
said Spinetta. Over-sized fruits, however, 
have less fragrance, savor. Juiciness of 
citrus fruits, solidness of lettuce, cabbage, 
can be told by heft. 


More Experting 


Back to the White House came ex- 
President Hoover—not to stay but merely 
to talk food with President Truman at the 
latter’s request. 

It was what Hoover had been champ- 
ing at the bit about for months on end. He 
believes food job abroad has been bun- 
gled, would welcome chance to help out, 
is convinced his work as food administra- 
tor in World War I fits him for such tasks. 

He walked into the White House 
when growing shortages of supplies cou- 
pled with a sugar crisis emphasized the 
needs for renewed interest in victory gar- 
dening and home food preservation. 

To meet the problem President Tru- 
man created a new Office of Home Food 
Supply, and appointed Paul C. Stark, 
Louisiana, Mo. nurseryman, its director. 

With world sugar stocks at the lowest 
ebb in years, industrial users anticipated 
quota cuts of 20% to 50% after July 1. 
This would mean less commercial produc- 
tion of jellies, jams, soft drinks and pos- 
sibly less pastries at local bakeries, 


Canning Pills 


Home-canned peaches, pears, and 
plums take vitamin pills now too—and 
with good results. 

Little pellets of oxygen-absorbing 
ascorbic acid (Vitamin C), dropped into 
a jar before filling, will keep fruit from 
darkening, Massachusetts Experiment Sta- 
tion tests showed. The scientists’ recipe 








calls for 14 tablets of 100 milligram 
strength per pint, 24 of 50 mg., or 5 of 
25 mg. Tablets are available at drug stores, 
average about 2¢ to a pint of fruit. 


Her Best 
Rep. J. Will Robinson (D.-Utah) 


cooks his own breakfast cereal every morn- 
ing, never makes the same kind twice in 
a row. He claims his recipes are secret, 
can’t even be shared with his wife. 

But Birda Billings Robinson is will- 
ing to share her specialty dishes. One 
favorite with her children and grandchil- 
dren is especially fitting for these meat- 
scarce, hot summer days. 

“Tt’s a macaroni salad,” she said. “I 
used to serve it as a main dish at lunch- 
eons I gave at home in Provo. The women 
are all good cooks and they liked it.” 
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MRS. ROBINSON'S BEST is a macaroni salad. 


The recipe serves eight, takes 14 c. 
macaroni, 1 c, shrimp (or tuna fish), 1 c. 
diced celery, 2 c. shredded lettuce, 1 tbsp. 
grated onion, 3 firm tomatoes, a diced cu- 
cumber, half a green pepper. 

Cook macaroni in salted water until 
tender; flush with cold water, drain on dry 
cloth. Add chopped shrimp, celery, let- 
tuce, cucumber, onion. Fluff mayonnaise 
with canned milk; add to mixture. Season 
to taste with salt, paprika, Let stand in 
refrigerator one hour. Serve on crisp let- 
tuce; garnish with quarters of tomatoes, 
thin strips of green peppers. 


Wax Seal 


Wax-packaged frozen foods are on 
the way. 

Because sealed paper packaging some- 
times cracks at seams, lets moisture out, 
air in, causes freezer burns, William Ray- 
back, researcher at USDA’s Western Lab- 
oratory, Albany, Cal., has been experi- 
menting with wax dip packaging. 

After two years of testing, he reports 
that frozen foods dipped in molten plasti- 
cized paraffin retain color and flavor bet- 
ter than those paper sealed. The wax film 


clings to contours, stays firm but flexible 
at zero, is easily peeled off. 

A synthetic resin will be developed 
for this kind of frozen food packaging, be 
made available to housewives as well as 
to commercial packers, Rayback believed. 


HEALTH 


Dated Vitamins? 


Vitamin pills may- not have any vita- 
mins in them by the time consumers get 
around to swallowing them, declared Dr. 
Herman Lithgow of the Massachusetts 
State Health Department. Tests by the 
department showed that vitamins, cod- 
liver oil, and vitamin-enriched foods are 
affected by time, light and temperature, 
sometimes lose potency while on the shelf. 
Thiamine, especially, deteriorates. 


“New” Hands for Selling 


Ted Jones, 24, Lake Mills, Wis., 
wanted to be an insurance salesman. But 
at Guadalcanal Ted had lost one arm 
above the elbow, one arm below the elbow, 
one leg below the knee. 

With his artificial hands and leg he 
could dress himself, light cigarets, ride a 
motorcycle, and get around well enough to 
take an active part in a fight (Mrs. Roose- 
velt congratulated him on that one). But 
he couldn’t turn pages of his note book. 

Then Milwaukee Marine Corp. engi- 
neers heard about Ted’s predicament. Ten 
of them went to work. They fastened 
a tiny steel tab on every page of Ted’s 
insurance book, A detachable metal pen- 
cil head was permanently magnetized, and 
touching it to the steel tab, Jones turns 
pages as easily as anyone. 

Now in one year Ted has sold more 
than $50,000 worth of policies, thinks he’ll 
double that amount. next year. What’s he 
going to do with his money? Send his 
children through college, hire a maid for 
his wife, 
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Typhus, Leprosy © 


Grim warnings against a typhus epi- 
demic and an increasing prevalence of 
leprosy came from Knud Stowman, Epi- 
demiological Information Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Dr. Eugene R. Kellers- 
berger, the American Mission to Lepers. 

Stowman 1 2ported a typhus epidemic 
in Rumania with 30,000 cases in one sec- 
tion alone. The only typhus-free areas of 
Europe are Scandinavia, Finland, and 
Switzerland, he said, and European con- 
ditions favor the disease’s spread. 

Kellersberger’s statement came simul- 
taneously with the discovery of the first 
case of leprosy in Connecticut since 1927, 
a Jamaican who had the disease before 
entering the U.S. Between 500 and 5,000 
servicemen, especially those in the tropics, 
may develop the disease during the next 
10 to 30 years, Kellersberger said, adding, 
however, that leprosy is seldom contagious 
and under proper conditions may dis- 
appear. 


Test New “Wonder Drug’ 


Since 1936 Russian patients have 
been benefiting from a powerful tissue- 
rejuvenating serum known as ACS (anti- 
reticular cytotoxic serum). Its discoverer, 
Alexander Bogomolets, claims startling re- 
sults in a field so broad it includes frac- 
tures, cancer, scarlet fever, arthritis, men- 
tal diseases and the physical deterioration 
which comes with growing old, 

Now, for the first time, American 
doctors may see for themselves the possi- 
bilities of Bogomolets’ “wonder drug.” 
Dr. Harry Goldblatt, Western Reserve 
university, Cleveland, has duplicated the 
Russian serum in his own laboratory, has 
begun testing it on 100 cancer and arthri- 
tis patients. Dr. Reuben Straus, Cedars 
of Lebanon Hospital, Los Angeles, has 
also made his own ACS, has sent a sample 
to Russia for comparison with the original 
serum, and is now conducting experiments. 

Nine other institutions, including the 
Mayo Clinic, Columbia University, Johns 
Hopkins, have obtained, through the Sov- 
iet Purchasing Commission in Washing- 
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To those who wonder 
why we need still biqger 
War Loans 


N THE 7th War Loan, you’re being asked to 
lend 7 billion dollars—4 billion in E Bonds 
alone. 
That’s the biggest quota for individuals to date. 
Maybe you’ve wondered why, when we’ve ap- 
parently got the Nazis pretty well cleaned up, 
Uncle Sam asks you to lend more money than 
ever before. 
If you have, here are some of the answers: 




















This war isn't getting any cheaper 


No matter what happens to Germany—or when 
—the cost of the war won’t decrease this year. 

We’re building up a whole new air foree—with 
new jet-propelled planes and bigger bombers. 
We’re now building—even with announced re- 
ductions—enough new ships to make a fair-sized 
navy. We’re moving a whole war half around the 
world. We’re caring for wounded who are arriving 
home at the rate of one a minute. 

Furthermore, there will be only 2 War Loans 
this year—instead of the 3 we had in 1944. 


Each of us, therefore, must lend as much in 
two chunks this year as we did last year in three. 
That’s another reason why your quota in the 7th 
is bigger than before. 


The 7th War Loan is a challenge to every 
American. The goal for-individuals is the highest 
for any war loan to date. The same goes for the 
E Bond goal. Find your personal quota—and 
make it! 





ALL OUT FOR THE MIGHTY 7" WAR LOAN 
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What a satisfaction it is—es- 
pecially in the season of sum- 
mery attire—to know there is 
not a belt, a pin or a pad that | 
can bulge or show through on 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO OD0R 
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DR. HARRY GOLDBLATT: He made American 


ACS in his laboratory. 


| ton, small amounts of the serum from 
| Russia, are awaiting a new supply. 


| 


“those days” of the month! For Tampax | 


is worn internally and cannot cause even 
a ridge or wrinkle. Furthermore, it pro- 
duces no odor . . . So you see Tampax is 
truly a great modern i improvement and a 
help to social and business poise! 

From a scientific standpoint Tampax 
has a fine history. Invented and perfected 
by a doctor, its principle is that of “‘in- 
ternal absorption.”” Compared with ex- 
ternal pads, Tampax has only about one- 
seventh their bulk. Yet it is extremely 
absorbent, because it is made throughout 
of pure, long-fiber surgical cotton. Tam- 


| in small amounts, 


| 


pax comes in individual applicators for | 


easy and dainty insertion. 

Tampax is comfortable, convenient and | 
modern. Quick to change. Easy disposal. 
Sold at drug stores, notion counters. 
Three absorbencies: Regular, Super, Junior. 
Month's supply will slip in your purse. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


REGULAR 
SUPER 
JUNIOR 


3 absorbencies 






Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


More time, more serum and they will 
answer Americans’ questions: “Is ACS the 
great lifesaver the Russians hail it? Does 
it mean, perhaps, longer life, an end to 
such ailments as hardening of the arteries 
common to the aged?” 

ACS is made by injecting spleen and 
bone marrow cells taken from human 
corpses into an animal; the latter’s blood 
serum is then injected into the patient. 
It is a mild poison which, when injected 
is said to stimulate the 
activity of connective tissue cells and in- 
crease the defensive substances in the 
bloodstream to work against infection. 


Religious Russia? 


“Godless Russia” was long the Vati- 
can’s most powerful argument against the 


| Red State. So long as Russia was absorbed 


in her own home front problems, the 
Kremlin took little notice of foreign criti- 
cism on the religious issue. 

But new Russian interest in “spheres 
of influence” throughout eastern Europe 
and Asia brought a change in soviet policy. 
Russian Orthodoxy was restored (Oct. 
1943), churches and cathedrals allowed to 
pack their buildings with worshippers. 
About the time Comintern was dissolved 
(May, 1943) the Militant Atheist’s League 
was disbanded, communism’s anti-religious 
harangue soft-peddled. Now, ties between 
Moscow Orthodoxy and national Ortho- 
dox churches throughout the Balkans and 
Central Europe are being nourished. 

So, too, with Mohammedanism, Sov- 
iet concessions to Russian Moslems have 
enhanced Russian popularity among ,the 
220 million members of that faith, easing 
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the soviet’s ability to win friends and in- 
fluence people in Palestine, Arabia, Iran, 
Turkey and elsewhere in Asia. With its 
official blessing on religion, Soviet Russia 
has a new spearhead for world power. 

Another War? Contesting Russia's 
religious-political penetration is the Vati- 
can, backed by more than 343 million 
Catholics. When a minority, Catholicism 
demands religious liberty guarantees. In 
Poland, where it dominates over 75% of 
the population, it vigorously protests sov- 
iet encroachment. 

Sensing this growing threat to post- 
war world security, religious leaders of-all 
faiths continue to press for clearcut guar- 
antees of religious freedom for all the 
world’s people. They hailed the San Fran- 
cisco parley’s Human Rights Amendment 
to the Dumbarton Oaks plan as a step in 
the right direction. 

But apprehension continues. Many 
pondered the chances of another global 
conflict—a World War III abetted by 
Christendom’s factions. 


Jobless Chaplains 


Clergy “unemployment insurance’”’ 
will brighten the future for 46 returning 
Canadian chaplains. 

At least $1,700 annually will be paid 
for two years to any returning military 
chaplain for whom no civilian position is 
available. Action by the Canadian Church 
of England’s Toronto Synod came swiftly 
when it was learned several parishes were 
“not eager to accept ex-chaplains as 
rectors.” 

“Instead of being discriminated 
against,” said Toronto’s Archbishop Der- 
wyn T. Owen, “they should be welcomed as 
having additional qualities and aptitudes.” 


One Protestant Church 


A Protestant church, in which de- 
nominational lines would be virtually 
wiped out, was proposed to the 112th an- 
nual meeting of the New York Congrega- 
tional Christian Conference. 

There might be “branches,” said Dr. 
Carl S. Weist of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., but 
in effect there would be only “one Prot- 
estant chufch.” Findings of a forum on 
“Protestant strategy in the postwar world” 
he told delegates call for an “organic 
Protestant church.” 

Dr. Robert W. Searles, executive sec- 
retary of the Greater New York Federa- 
tion of Churches, criticized jealousies 
among churches, declared “our whole 
structure of organized religions must be 
overhauled.” 


Episcopal-Catholic Marriage 


Bay State Episcopalians voted cau- 
tion on Episcopalian-Roman Catholic mar- 
riages, “especially where the ceremony is 
to be performed outside the Episcopal 
Church.” 

Clergymen 
greater “pains to 


to take 


couples 


were cautioned 
instruct 
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contemplating mixed marriages . . . par- 
ticularly where special pledges are likely 
to be demanded of the couples involved.” 

“We do not recommend,” the West- 
ern Massachusetts diocesan convention 
said, “the right of members to sign away 
their responsibility for the Christian nur- 
ture of children which may be born to 
them as a result of mixed marriages.” 

This was to combat the pledge ex- 
acted by the Roman Catholic church that 
children born to a Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic be reared as Catholics. 


Union Talk 


The 157th Assembly ‘of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States of 
America at Minneapolis talked union, both 
with the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, but concluded the time had 
not come for either. 

Said the Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd, 
president of Maryville (Tenn.) College: 
“Union with the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States (located chiefly in the 
South) will have to wait until after the 
war when all its members in the services 
could vote on the plan.” 

The Rev. William B. 
Louis, was elected moderator. 


Kin of the Founder 


Leadership of 678,000 Mormons 
changed hands for the first time in over a 
quarter of a century when the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Salt 
Lake City, named 75-year-old George Al- 
bert Smith, to the First Presidency. 

Succeeding the late Heber J. Grant, 
Smith progressed from president of the 
church’s Council of the Twelve Apostles. 
His grandfather was a cousin of Prophet 
Joseph Smith, founder of Mormonism. 
For more than a decade President Smith 
served as a member of the National Exec- 
utive Council, Boy Scouts of America. 
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Treet Grill 


No other meat tastes just like 
Treet! For Treet is made of choice 
pork . . . pork that is carefully 
selected for Treet alone! It’s deli- 
cately seasoned . . . and mighty 
good! Enjoy this hot Treet dinner 


tomorrow! 


lean Armour’s 3-4 cooked 
Treet potatoes, cut in 

4 cup catsup 34 inch slices 

1 thsp. water Fresh, canned or 

2 tsps. brown frozen green 
sugar beans 


Cut Treet into 8 slices. Brush 
with catsup mixed with water 
and brown sugar. Brush potato 
slices with butter. Season with 
salt and pepper. Place potato 
slices and Treet on broiler rack 
and broil until brown. Arrange 
Treet, potatoes and cooked beans 
as shown in picture. 


Treet Cold Tray 


Even the best cooks say they can- 
not duplicate Treet’s goodness in 
meats they cook at home. And 
here’s why: Treet is vacuum- 
cooked right in the meat’s own 
natural juices. None of the rich 
meat flavor can escape! Here's 
one of the many grand cold sup- 
pers you can make with tender, 
flavorful Treet! 


l can Armour’s 14 pt. cottage 
& 


Treet, sliced cheese 
5 peach halves Walnuts 
5 cooked prunes Potatochips 


Stuff cooked pitted prunes with 
cottage cheese, place on peach 
halves and top with walnut 
halves. Arrange salads and thinly 
sliced Treet alternately around 
platter. In center, place bow! of 
potato chips. 5 servings. Any 
other fresh or canned fruit may 
be used in place of peaches. Serve 
salad dressing separately. 
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THE TOWN 


Rebirth 


172-year-old village, doomed by flood, 
is rebuilt as a model community by 
citizens through cooperative effort 


In the spring of ’39 residents of the 
elm-shaded, one-street hamlet of Hill, 
N. H., in the foothills of the White Moun- 
tains, heard that Uncle Sam was to build 
a dam at Franklin Falls, six miles south on 
the Pemigewassett River, as part of a 
flood control program. And when the dam 
was finished the water would be so ft. 
over the site of the village, and the whole 
lake 22 miles long. 

The 172-year-old community was 
doomed. But from the bitterness of the 
first reaction was born a dream of a model 
country town. A non-profit corporation 
wa. formed by townsmen, which, working 
with the State Planning and Development 
Commission, bought a site for a new vil- 
lage at the base of granite-cragged Huse 
Mountain, half mile above the old village. 

100 Acres. The engineers went to 
work. On the 100-acre area, 35 acres were 
set aside for streets, sidewalks, public land 
and playgrounds. 

Sites for Town Hall and. village 
schools were designated in the center. The 
business district was laid out at one side 
of the village. The highway was rerouted. 

There are no billboards in the town 
limits, no red and green lights. Zoning 
restrictions require a half-acre lot; plans 
of every building must be approved by the 
Hill Village Improvement Association. 
There are two filling stations on the main 
highway, one general store, 2 postoffices. 

Village life centers around the church, 
Grange, and Town Hall. There are 42 
new homes, two small factories making 
needles and crutches. The tax rate is $30 


per thousand dollars assessed valuation. 
George C. Mason, Improvement As- 
sociation president, explained how the 
town did it. “There are only 390 of us, 
but we decided Hill, N. H., wasn’t going 
to be wiped off the map. We got good ad- 
vice, made plans as carefully as we could, 
and all worked together. It was in town 
meeting we decided to make a new town 
and it’s in town meeting we'll settle any 
problems that come up in the future.” 


Double By-Product 


When the Seattle Housing Authority 
began to operate a sewage disposal plant 
at Sand Point Homes, a housing project 
for naval personnel, it produced fertilizer 
worth $75 a ton as a by-product. 

To use the by-product, the authority 
opened a greenhouse at Holly Park Homes, 
where shrubs and flowers are grown for all 
housing projects in Seattle. A landscape 
division makes each a “garden spot.” 


For Sale: 1 Village 


There’s a village for sale in western 
North Carolina which guarantees the 
buyer one of the finest views in the land. 
For nearby is Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s new Fontana lake and dam (fourth 
highest in the world). 

The village contains enough com- 
fortable, pre-fabricated cottages to house 
some 5,000 persons. The homes are 
equipped with stoves, plumbing, wiring 
and some furniture. The village has a hos- 
pital, school, paved streets. And it is in a 
spot to become center of a great sight- 
seeing region. 

The village served to house the work- 
ers who built Fontana Dam, which rises 
480 ft. above bedrock. TVA would like 
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STUBBORN! George C. Mason wouldn't let 
his hamlet be wiped off the map. 


some private organization to take it over 
as a recreation center. For its own part, 
TVA plans to welcome visitors with a 
glass-enclosed gallery at the top of the 
dam, an incline railway to the powerhouse 
at the bottom, and a special viewing plat- 
form for “sidewalk superintendents.” 


Grub Hubbub 


Touched to their palates, officials of 
town and university at Princeton, N. J. 
(pop. 7,719), have petitioned OPA to keep 
their favorite grocery open. 

The food store, Bamman’s, which for 
40 years has been dishing out specialties 
and delicacies to Princeton’s scholarly 





N. C. Dept. Conservation & Development 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BUY A VILLAGE? TVA has one for sale at Fontana Dam, N. C. (left). Cottages are small but comfy (right). 
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populace, has threatened to close for the 
duration. Classified by OPA as a Group 
IV grocery (same as A&P) because of its 
big sales volume, Bamman’s wants to be 
reclassified into Group II so that it can 
legally raise its ceiling prices. Otherwise, 
Bamman’s will have to curtail its extra 
services, and rather than do that, the 
grocery would slap a lock on the door. 

Princetonians like Bamman’s extra 
services (such as telephone orders, home 
deliveries), are willing to pay for them, 
and would like for OPA to let them and 
Bamman’s have the extras. 

Washington Plea. Led by Mayor 
Charles R. Erdman Jr., one-time profes- 
sor, a delegation took their plea to Wash- 
ington, said it represented more than 1,200 
customers. Shutdown of the grocery, said 
the mayor, would mean “real community 
hardship.” OPA said it would think the 
matter over. y 

Community Chest officials are won- 
dering if the hubbub over the potential 
delicatessen dearth may be in part ac- 
countable for the poor turnout at the 
Chest meeting held two days before the 
Washington protest mission. Out of 11 
agencies, at least one touches directly 
every citizen and his family in the com- 
munity, according to B. Franklin Bunn, 
Community Chest president. But only four 
citizens—other than Chest officials— 
showed up for the “extraordinary” budget 
meeting. 


For Farm Prosperity 


Top flight Detroit executives of the 
motor industry, banking, transportation, 
retailing, and utilities have joined in a 
move, sponsored by the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, to help assure farm prosperity. 

These men believe that the farm is 
all-important to American prosperity as 
supplier of the nation’s food, as a market 
for manufactured goods, as the rapidly in- 
creasing source of future manpower. These 
men further believe there are things they 
can do to help the farmers that the farm- 
ers cannot do themselves. 

Thus a research committee is being 
formed to discover more and steadier uses 
for farm products, including products now 
considered waste; and to make available 
to the farmers the latest scientific develop- 
ments. Industrial scientists of Detroit 
are supporting the project. 


Mother Zero 


A model community locker plant was 
dedicated at Ithaca, N. Y. 

Townspeople turned out to hear Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey hail the “Mother 
Zero” plant, so-called because of the ex- 
tensive experiments to be carried on there, 
as a step toward a day of more stable 
markets for farm products, of better eat- 
ing and better health for the nation, 

Built by the Grange League Federa- 
tion, farm cooperative, the plant’s facili- 
ties will be used by Cornell university’s 
Schools of Nutrition and Agriculture to 


Can Wages Be Guaranteed? 


One of the big issues between la- 
bor and management is the theory of 
the guaranteed annual wage (assurance 
that hourly-wage employes will have 
year-round work and pay). 

Management admits the importance 
of the annual wage guarantee, but dis- 
agrees with labor that its blanket appli- 
cation to American industry is practi- 
cal, needing only a law to get rolling. 

Spearheading the fight for the 
guaranteed wage is Philip Murray and 
his powerful Congress for Industrial 
Organization, and elements of the 
American Federation of Labor, 

The late President Roosevelt added 
weight to Murray’s demands by ap- 
pointing Eric Johnston, president, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; Albert Goss, 
master, National Grange; Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg, War Manpower Commis- 
sion; and Murray, members of a com- 
mittee to investigate the annual wage 
question. 

50,000 Covered Now. This is 
not a new issue. Some 50,000 workers 
now are covered by some form of an- 
nual wage guarantee plan. 

An outstanding example is the 
plan used by George A, Hormel Pack- 
ing Co., Austin, Minn. (pop. 25,000). 
Started in 1929, as an experiment, all 
of the company’s 4,200 employes have 
been covered since 1934. Workers re- 
ceive 52 pay checks and six holidays a 
year plus vacations ranging from one 
to three weeks. 

Each person hired is guaranteed a 
job for at least a year if rules are not 
broken. Each week he receives 1/52 
of his yearly wage rate, plus extra pay 
if production quotas are beaten. Bor- 
rowed time off in slack times is made 
up by workers during peak seasons. 

Average Hormel pay in 1942 was 
$2,069. In 1943, it jumped to $2,299, 
and to $2,686 last year. Plant turnover 
dropped from 55% in 1929, to less 
than 1% just before the war. 

Home Owners. The only indus- 
try in Austin, the Hormel Co. “wiped 
out depression” with the plan, declared 
H. D. Lidstone, executive secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, 


New homes built in Austin, Minn, 


New homes built in city of comp- -—— 
arable papulation, 


“Between 1934 and 1940, more 
than 1,000 workers built homes at an 
estimated over-all cost of $2,868,000. 
Today 82% own or are buying homes,” 
Lidstone said. 

Other examples of the annual wage 
guarantee are Procter & Gamble Soap 
Co., Cincinnati, and the Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Co., Milwaukee. 

The P & G plan, started in 1923, 
guarantees 48 weeks’ work a year to 
hourly rate employes. Dealing with an 
AFL union in one soap plant, and with 
independent unions in the others, the 
company is not subject to collective 
bargaining. In emergencies the normal 
work week can be reduced by 25% 
without invalidating the guarantee, 

Workers’ Share. The Nunn-Bush 
plan started in 1935, is based on out- 
put. Employes receive 20¢ of each dol- 
lar from sales. This goes into a fund 
out of which comes their weekly pay. 
In addition, workers get separate checks 
every four weeks as their share of sur- 
plus funds if any exist. 

Each employe builds up a reserve 
fund with the company and draws on it 
in slack weeks. Skilled workers earn 
from $3,300 to $4,400 a year. 

Steadier employment and regular 
wages for workers is a goal to work 
for, industrialists agree, but the way is 
for “individual industries to work out 
plans to fit their particular cases; gov- 
ernment cannot solve the problem by 
making guaranteed wage compulsory,” 
they declared. 

Employer Ideas. Hitting CIO at- 
tempts to have an annual wage guar- 
antee incorporated in contract negotia- 
tions with the steel industry, Benjamin 
F, Fairless, president, U. S. Steel, de- 
clared: 

“If employers are told they cannot 
take people off payrolls once they are 
on, they will be reluctant to take them 
on at all. If it becomes unlawful to 
hire people except for long-term pay, 
they will not be employed for short- 
term work.” 

On the other hand, Murray argues, 
a guaranteed wage makes for a pros- 
perous industrial worker, 





ANNUAL WAGE PLAN. How it has favorably affected home building in Austin, Minn. 
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determine the best type of quick freez- 
ing, how much business is necessary to 
justify a community locker, what varieties 
of fruits and vegetables are best for freez- 
ing, how frozen foods can be used to best 
advantage in the home. 

This is a model plant, staffed by ex- 
pert meat cutters. It has processing rooms 
for poultry, beef, pork, cold storage for 
meat ripening, a smoke house, and zero 
rooms with various types of freezing units 
and storage lockers. 

Meat travels on tracks, is weighed 
for charges (245¢ a lb., carcass weight). 
Patrons can process fruits and vegetables 
themselves, under expert direction, at 
about 54¢ a quart. Annual locker rental 
is $10-$12. 


““Bridgebuilders’’ 


Representatives of Teen Town told 
the youth of Britain how the youngsters 
in Jacksonville, Fla., have organized for 
recreation along democratic lines (PATH- 
FINDER, April 16) in a broadcast during 
British Broadcasting Corporation’s Junior 
Bridgebuilders program. 

Across the Atlantic, youth leaders of 
Buckley, North Wales, explained their 
own recreational program for teen-agers. 

The program was one of a weekly 
series designed to build understanding be- 


tween youth of Great Britain, America. 
. * . 
| Living Machines 
Another odd scheme for postwar 


housing stepped out when Army quarter- 
| masters ordered a test model of the silo- 
like ““Dymaxion” house for early delivery. 

What Army was after was light- 
weight, easily-shipped units for barracks, 
| officers’ quarters and hospitals. It also 
wanted to keep aircraft plants intact after 
the war. These interests meshed neatly 
with plans of Wichita’s Dymaxion Dwell- 
ing Machines, Inc., for mass production 
of homes with materials; techniques and 








engineering principles used on bombers. 
The house will weigh about two tons, 
ship in 150 cu. ft. All utilities will be 
grouped around a central mast from which 
the shell of the house will be hung. Light 
steel, aluminum, plastics and a Nylon-type 
material for interior finish will be used. 


“lt Floats’ Overseas 


Trademarks such as “It Floats,” “De- 
licious and Refreshing,” “They Satisfy” 
would get stronger protection at home and 
abroad under a bill passed by the House 
and waiting Senate vote. 

The present trademark law dates 
from 1925 and has many confusing amend- 
ments. The Lanham bill brings all mat- 
ters relating to trademarks into one stat- 
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FAGS FOR ‘48: Men poke tobacco seedlings 


into holes made by “transplanter carf;" a tank 


on the cart waters the plants. 
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effective. 

For the first time foreign trademarks 
registered in the U.S. would have full 
protection here, to carry out promises we 
have made at international conventions. 
In exchange, foreign governments will 
stop their citizens from pirating U.S. 
trade-names. 


“No Help Wanted” 


“Help wanted” signs in store windows 
all over town gave Elias Fox an idea. 

Fox hurried back to his luncheonette 
in Chicago’s Loop district. He tacked up 
a different kind of notice: 

“No help wanted. We have sufficient 
capable help to assure our patrons prompt 
and efficient service.” 

This applied psychology did wonders 
for the Fox food business. The sign, said 
he, “encourages people to come in and 
buy.” 


Counsel for Veterans 


Returning servicemen are being 
grooved back into civilian jobs with spe- 
cial counsel and aid at plants, shipyards 
and mines of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
To date the company has hired 21,000 vet- 
erans; 6,500 were former employes. 

Counselors receive the veterans, help 
them get placed. Training is arranged 
for the handicapped when necessary. 


Farm and Factory 


Out in Southern California’s famed 
San Fernando Valley, city employment 
and part-time farming have joined hands. 
Aircraft plants and nearby industrial de- 
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velopments provide payroll work for thou- 
sands—and postage-stamp chicken farms 
offer a sideline. 

Result: “Fryer factories” in the val- 
ley, with assembly line techniques of proc- 
essing and refrigerating, are now sending 
millions of chickens to market. In step, 
schools in the valley are promoting the 
tie-up between industrial jobs and part- 
time farming with night classes in all 
phases of the poultry business. 


Homemade Tractors 


Homemade tractors, put together in 
his farm machine shop by Otto Tripton, 
are helping farmers around Gilman, IIL, 
solve machinery and labor shortages. 
Tripton calls his machine a “jittertrac.” 
In the past three years he has turned out 
ten in his spare time, using old truck en- 
gines and junk parts. It’s a handy-andy 
job, smaller than any regular farm trac- 
tor on the market, but it pulls mowers, 
discs, plows and trailer equipment. 


Skyhook Logging 


With a “skyhook,” they’re now log- 
ging from overhead in the Oregon woods. 

The skyhook looks like a_ tractor, 
rides on a two-cable trackway, has its 
own motor and is operated by a two-man 
crew from a small built-in cabin. 

Principle of the 9-ton machine is to 
reach out a mile or more from a logging 
point, bring timber down from inaccessi- 
ble ridges. The cable trackways are sus- 
pended from a line of tall, sturdy trees 
which run from the top of the ridge down 
to the loading point. Once set up, the 





SKYHOOK bringing out a load of tall timber. 
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crew drives the machine to the top, lowers 
grabbing lines which are attached to logs 
by ground crewmen. Winches pull the logs 
up to a point just under the machine and 
the machine then hauls them down to the 
loading point where they are dropped. 


Panchromatic Film 


Panchromatic film, made for the 
Army Air Forces, will soon be on the 
civilian market. . 

Some 13 million sq. ft. of this film, 
declared unsuited for Army standards be- 
cause of age, has been turned over to the 
Surplus Property Board. SPB will test it, 
cut it up into 16 mm. strips, sell it to 
dealers in boxes marked “U.S. surplus 
property,” the first items so marked. 


Test-Tube Cattle 


Artificial dairy breeding showed “re- 
markable results” in a test at Cornell uni- 
versity. Prof. Raymond Albrectsen said 
the first 120 test-tube cows for which 
complete records were available averaged 
331 more lbs. of milk and nearly 28 more 
Ibs. of butterfat than their dams over a 
305-day period. 


EDUCATION 


Chicago School Mess 


The Board of Education, its presi- 
dent, James B. McCahey, and Superin- 
tendent William H. Johnson are respon- 
sible for the deplorable conditions, bad rep- 
utation of Chicago’s public school system, 
charged National Education Association. 

Chicago’s schools started down the 
skids shortly after McCahey was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Ed Kelly in 1933, got 
worse after Johnson’s appointment three 
years later, NEA declared. 

They influenced grades in Chicago 
Teachers College, passed out teaching jobs 
to incompetents, dismissed and demoted 
others who refused to be gagged, said 
NEA, pointing out Johnson is author or 
co-author of 23 textbooks used in Chicago 
schools. 

As corrective steps, NEA urged an 
investigation by the legislature or gov- 
ernor; a new superintendent; restoration 
of several administrators to their old jobs, 
including Dr. John J. Deboer, former 
director of student teaching, Chicago 
Teachers College. (He was broken to a 
high school job because he couldn’t be 
controlled, said the report.) 


$50 Shoeshines 


Shoes were neat and shiny in the 
Scottsbluff, Neb. High School during the 
Seventh War Loan drive. Members of 
the Key Club, composed of boys with 
high scholastic records, had agreed to 
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PAYOFF—Principal L. W. Nelson shines shoes 
of Student Daryl Swanbom. 


give free shines to anyone buying a $25 
war bond. 

During a special bond sales rally, the 
faculty, headed by Superintendent J. E. 
Shedd, went them one better and offered 
a free shine to students buying $50 bonds 
or larger. 

In less than one hour $6,000 worth 
of bonds were sold, and the total for the 
rally exceeded $12,000. 


Kindergarten Chapel 


Lead school children in daily prayers 
for an early end of the war and the safe 
return of American fighting men, urged 
the Michigan legislature. Mrs. Paul Sin- 
clair, kindergarten teacher, Highland, 
Mich. (pop. 486), complied in a novel 
manner, 

With the help of her small charges, 
some discarded orange crates, cardboard 
and paper, she built a small church in the 
classroom, complete with steeple, pulpit, 


pipe organ, altar and nave for 30 “pa- 
rishioners.”’ 

The children take turns at being pas- 
tor for the daily religious services which 
opens with an invocation, and includes a 
prayer by the “pastor,” a story, and songs 
by the choir, accompanied by the pipe 
organ. (Made from paper and cardboard 
mailing tubes, with a phonograph con- 
cealed inside.) 


ai 4 
Dear G.I.” 


A news letter, compiled, edited and 
typed by high school students in Waverly, 
Iowa (pop. 4,156), provides a home-town 
link for 300 former pupils now in the 
armed forces. 

A teacher-student committee picks 
material for the letter from reports of 
home-town happenings submitted by the 
pupils. Student typists mimeograph, ad- 
dress and mail the letters at six-week 
intervals. 


New Chinese Map 


Climaxing months of careful study 
and research, the National Geographic So- 
ciety has completed a new, up-to-date, 10- 
color map of China and adjacent coun- 
tries on which armchair strategists can 
easily follow the daily progress of the war 
until VJ day. 

Biggest problem, said James M. Dar- 
ley, the society’s chief cartographer, was 
getting the correct spelling of names of 
places listed on the map. Without a gov- 
ernment list, they finally settled on the 
spellings used in Chinese news dispatches 
and communiques. 


More Lanham Aid 


Federal Works Agency authorized 
more Lanham Act grants to improve pub- 
lic school facilities in nine states. 

Michigan received $681,160, Texas 
$399,628, Kansas $303,000, Alabama 
$185,000, California $158,000, Utah $100,- 





PRAYER TIME in miniature classroom church. Mrs. Sinclair helps pupils "disrobe” after service. 
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ooo, Arkansas $98,300, Washington $88,- 
800, and Indiana $88,500. ‘ 

State appropriations brought ‘the 
overall proposed expenditures to $3,961,- 
876. 


Army’s Jap Classes 


Army officers are studying Japanese 
at Harvard, Yale, Michigan, Chicago, 
Northwestern and Stanford universities. 

Nisei instructors (U.S.-born) first 
teach pronunciation, then drill in whole 
sentences. Groups of five to eight offi- 
cers study at three rates of speed, slow, 
average and above-average. 

At end of six-month course, students 
can write and speak a sort of basic Japa- 
nese “fairly well.” 
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Wonder-Woman 


“Invisible” glass (not the bent kind 
used in show windows, but glass coated 
with a film that makes it almost invisible ) 
brought first whiff of fame to Katie 
Blodgett’s snub nose back in 1939. It was 
one of the scientific “achievements” for 
which American Association of University 
Women recently handed her a $2,500 
check. 

But bigwigs of science see this as a 
sidelight and prelude to greater contribu- 
tions by a woman they list close behind 
Mme. Curie on the roster of feminine 
great. “It’s dizzying,” they say, “the way 
she makes invisible molecules march 
around at command.” 

Few people know anything about 
molecules. But be-spectacled Katharine 
Burr Blodgett, 47, pushes them into 
sheets, piles the sheets up as she wishes. 
They’re invisible, of course, but the Sche- 
nectady-born physicist knows their make- 
up as a mason knows his bricks, 

It sounds simple: She dissolves 
stearic acid (used in soap making) in 
benzene, floats it on water containing a 
barium salt. Chemicals combine to form 
an invisible “scum” only one molecule 
thick—one ten-millionth of an inch. It’s 
this one-molecule “scum” she dips up on 
glass. In 1939 she stacked 3,000 of the 
“monomolecular layers.”” That’s quite a 
trick, even for one who learned math al- 
most in the crib, chanted multiplication 
tables before her alphabet, got the physics 
bug from a college teacher before World 
War I. 

War Glass. Experimenting with her 
invisible film in 1934, she noticed each 
step of thickness had its color, like rain- 
bows on oil scum—knew the molecular 
films changed light passing through. That’s 
how she came to discover her film made 
glass “invisible’—4o layers of molecules 
absorbed all reflection. Glass coated with 
this clear film could hardly be seen. 

Non-reflecting glass is chiefly a war 
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General Electric 


KATIE'S "Magic" makes coated glass invisible. 


“weapon” now. In cameras, periscopes, a 
film coat prevents waste of light by re- 
flection. Chief drawback is the films are 
soft, rub off easily with handling, can be 
used generally only on inside surfaces. 
Some day you may wear “invisible” spec- 
tacles, 

Katie’s success secrets include inborn 
curiosity, doggedness. She tackles war re- 
search in General Electric’s Schenectady 
laboratories—or cooking, gardening, sew- 
ing at home—with the “every angle” at- 
titude. Though she’s one of Bryn Mawr’s 
most brilliant alumnae, in 1918 was first 
femaie to work for GE, or take a Ph.D, at 
England’s Cavendish laboratory in Cam- 
bridge in 1926, everybody likes “Katie.” 
Her eagerness sways people as well as 
molecules. 


BOOKS 


History Made Interesting 


Names on the Land by George R. 
Stewart. (Random House, $3.) This is a 
new and strikingly vital approach to 
American history, geography and folklore. 

Prof. Stewart has managed to show 
the whole panorama of the discovery, set- 
tlement and growth of America. It is a 
vigorous and sometimes almost poetical 
story, as informal as Main Street, as satis- 
fying as strawberry shortcake. 

Main Street's New Neighbors by 
Melvin K. Whiteleather (Lippincott: $3.) 
isn’t what the title indicates but rather a 
consideration, by this foreign correspond- 
ent, of what Main Street may be with the 
rest of the world but 60 hours away. Im- 
pressive and thorough. 

One America: Our Racial and Na- 
tional Minorities, edited by Francis J. 
Brown and Joseph S. Roucek (Prentice- 
Hall: $5.) is a revised edition now em- 
bracing viewpoints of 33 contributors of 
all races and nations. Educational. 

Fighting Liberal: The Autobiog- 
raphy of George W. Norris (Macmil- 
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YOU TASTE ONLY THE SMOKE when your pipe is a Royalton Crown. Bitter juices and 


slugs are taken into protective custody permanently trapped by the condensing well 


relate Moh ial tg patented features of this remarkable pipe. Its internal construction different 


from all other pipes, keeps bow! and mouthpiece dry and cool during the longest 


smoking session HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, INC OZONE PARK 13, N. Y 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 35 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded, 
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See =— ecutive Guidance” —NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
54-P, 646 WN. Michigan Ave., 


Dept. 


Chicago 11, i. 
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>y COMB-A-TRIM 


THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 


Something New! 









*, QUICK PAIN RELIEF 
Fairyfoot quickly relieves terrible 
stinging, itching bunion pains .. 

—— ling goes down — No special 


gply soothing F. 
— ost sed RELIEF quickly, 


¥ 
_ FREE FAIRYFOOT pest — Write Today, = 
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STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc - 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 44 years. Free—no odligation. 
Benjamin WN. Bogue, Dept. 3418, Circle 
Tower, indianapolis 4, Ind. 


DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
«»» MANGE... DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it's probably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 























any experience, It's easy! 
excess hair comes off ee othe 59 
nary comb. Save on hair-cut 
OFFER bills . . . Trim your own hair 
sent at once (S extra blades 25c) 
COMB-A-TRIM CO., Carew Tower 
rofession of your own? 
‘hen become a foot correc- 
rofession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
lew weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
ca lf 
OR safety-—wash skin well 
after gardening with a sudsy 


and easily by just ota trim- 
5 or the whole family’s. Send 59c 
i 9 for | 

Dept. A-22 Cincinnati J Dept. A-22  _— Cincinnati 2, Ohic Ohio 
tionist. Earnings of men and 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 

for VICTORY 

soap that cleanses effectively and 


Trim a 3 nate without 
mer through hair Fike an ordi- 
and your Comb-A-Trim will be 
y » WANT a permanent busines: business 
0 ol women in this greatly needed 
goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet. 
GARDENERS 
agreeably. Use Resinol Soap. 





serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a 
To chafes, ivy poison, sunburn noted specialist's discovery — Dr. Merrick’s SULFA —_— 
c 


— applied externally, stops itching in minutes . 
up scales and sores in a few days. sy .00 in stores oF 
order direct. Money back guarantee 


SULFADENE, BOX F-185, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Uo SULFADENE 


++. apply soothing Resinol Oint- 
ment. Feel it ease itchy burning. 
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Patented 


Five easy strokes with Lee’s Corn Cutter and Creamer 
finishes an ear of Green Corn (Roasting Ear) in less than 
10 seconds. This amazing new invention enables you 
to have whole-grain or cream-style, fresher, better 
canned corn... less spoilage, too. 


Removes only tender portion, leaving the tough 
husks on the cob. Cuts, shreds and scrapes in one opera- 
tion ... fits all size ears. 


First, try your hardware dealer. If he doesn’t have 
one im stock and won't order, send $1.00! Buy today! 
Stocks are limited. 


LEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
104 SOUTH RECORD DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


IMPROVED SUPER DRILL GRINDER 


Sharpens Round Shank Drills 
from %42” to 1%." diameter. 
* Grinds old drills like new in 3 
5, different drill point angles. 
Grinds short, medium 
and long twist drills 
up to 11” long. 
Workmen grind their drills 
like factory in 25 seconds. 
Gives a perfect center and 
clearance, saves drills, time 
and money. No shop should 


be without the Super Drill 
Grinder. Guaranteed to do the work or money back. 
The grinder that gives a rounded point! 

Mail check or mon order with printed Only 
address, Your SUPER DRILL GR. or $2. hy 
will come by return mail, ~— 

A. D. McBURNEY, 939 EST btn’ STREET 
DEPT. P-5, LOS ANGELES 16, CALIFORNIA 


INVESTIGATE 


the amazing possibilities represent- 
ing us with the exclusive Roll of 
Honor Bible. No investment. 
Colonel Wm. J. Smith 
PHILADELPHIA BIBLE HOUSE 
1211 Chestnut St., Suite 603, Phila. 7, Pa. 
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lan: $3.50) is over 400 pages of fact- 
packed history, told with fervor from the 
angles of a man whose career climbed be- 
yond party lines. 

The Little Company by Eleanor 
Dark (Macmillan: $2.75) is the story of 
the effect of a year of war in an Australian 
family. 

Now That April's There by Daisy 
Neumann (Lippincott: $2.50) is a slight 
story that could have been much more. 
The theme is sound, having to do with 
British evacuees returned home from 
America. 

The City of Trembling Leaves by 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark is notable in 
that its author achieved the movie-mem- 
orable Ox-Bow Incident. Beyond that it’s 
dirty in its excursions into adolescent real- 
ism. (Macmillan: $3.) The “city” is 
Reno. 

Pride's Way presents Charleston, 
circa 1910, and as a Literary Guild selec- 
tion is worthy of a better title. 

The Best Short Stories of O. Henry 
(Modern Library: 95 cents), There's 
Laughter in the Air by Jack Gaver and 
Dave Stanley (Greenberg: $2) and The 
Giant Killers by Alan Hynd (McBride: 


$3) are among the current best bets. The 


Gaver-Stanley book combines stories of 
radio bigshots with some of their best 
scripts. Mr. Hynd’s book, a record of the 
nation’s underground fight against crime, 
is as thrilling as a novel. 

Pardner of the Wind by Jack Thorp 
and Neil Clark (Caxton: $4) is the color- 
ful tale of a cowboy poet who began, 
years ago, to collect cowboy songs. Two 
more Caxton items, The Old California 
Trail by Julia Cooley Altrocchi and The 
Wild Horse of the West by Walker D. 
Wyman are also recommended. 

Don’t miss: The Black Spaniel Mys- 
tery by Betty Cavanna (Westminster: 
$2), an excellent juvenile; Pastimes for 
the Patient by Marguerite Ickis (Barnes: 
$3), a book of bedside therapy for the 
home, and Scarecrow by Eaton K. Gold- 
thwaite (Duell, Sloan and Pearce: $2), 
best mystery of the month. 


SMILES 


The Urge to Splurge 


Firmly bank-ward do I tread— 

But my resolution pales 

When I am confronted with 

‘Annual spring clearance sales.”’ 
Helen Gorn Sutin 


ist Pvt.: “I read in a book where a 
guy named Apollo was chasing a nymph 
and she turned into a tree. You believe 
that?” 

2nd Pvt.: “Sure. That time Sgt. 
Beetlepuss caught me chasing after his 
girl, didn’t he turn me into a guardhouse ?” 


INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC™ 
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Victory Model Handiweid Are 
Welder operates from 110 
volts, A.C. or D.C. current 
same as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- \ 










als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons, but actually \ 
uses standard coated rods— .\} 
sises 1/16” and 3/32”. How- 
ever, due to Privrities a gen- 
erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, etc. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand uses for this welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model™ Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parts with the exception of a 
large jar and a small piece of extension cord; these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 
days from receipt and ooney paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Rush your order no 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. U-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohio 









PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


100% SATISFACTION 


...OR MONEY BACK 


BABY CHAFING 


For prompt relief use world- 
known Cuticura. Fragrant, 
mildly medicated. 60 years 
success. All druggists. Buy! 


CUTICURA® aNMENT 


WHAT SHOULD YOU 
i N Vv b n Our FREE BOOK tells 


you what today’s in- 
ventive market wants 
-—how to put down, patent and sell your 
ideas. Scores of letters in our files attest 
to the modern demand for inventions—our 
long experience as Registered Patent Attor- 
neys will help you. et our FREE BOOK, 
**How to Protect, Finance and Sell Your In- 
vention.’’ Also special document free, ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ on acy J a. sketch and describe 
your McMOR Write BER No obligation. 
OR ROW ‘a RMAN 
Patent Attorneys 
102-D Atiantic Building, Washington 4, D. Cc. 
TRY OR. SARRON'S 


FEET HURT? Wi (oo: cscs 


Bi Many with tired, aching feet have found happy retef' 
Hi So comfortable—LIKE WALKING ON A PILLOW! Made 
} of fine soft, spongy maternal, leather covered. So light 
H flexible=cushions and helps releve your feet from heel 
to toes. if you suffer from metatarsal callouses. corns 
foot pains or fallen arches. try Dr. Barron's Foot Cushion 
Wear in any shoes— helps make walking a pleasure 
Doctor says: “I! recommend Foot Cushions to toot <7 
ers’ Send only $1 98 for A PAIR—or will smipC O D 

plus postage STATE SHOE SIZE AND IF MAN OR 
WOMAN, 30 DAY TRIAL GUARANTEE. Money back 
it you don't get blessed relief! ORTHO COMPANY, 
111 West 83rd St., Dept. 4-F, New York City 24. 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell 
your invention. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’ Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
537-E Adams Building Washington, D. C. 


WHILE TOKYO BURNS 


Are you fiddling? Have you counted the cost 
to [Uncle Sam in dollars and cents of starting 
those fires ? 

The B-29's that won't come back, the boys 
that were shot down, must be replaced. 

Lose no time. Invest now and finish the job. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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holds dental 


Troubles are Over! 
New Type, High-Speed 
WASHER eis 

Washes in Half the Time 
—QOne-tenth the Effort! 
Now, for the small 
amount of one week’s Direct re? 
laundry bill, you can HZ muss 
own a THRIF-TEE EO Wee 
Washer .. . enjoy hav- Complete 
ing all the clean sheets, 
towels and clothes you want. Washes ot i 
anything from-daintiest lingerie, to Force Suction 
heaviest work clothes! Wonderful for Washes 
baby's daily wash or any hurry-up job. . . 
Simply toss washing into sudsy water, Like Magic 
drop the rotar on the clothes and get a tubful of snow white 
washing in 10 minutes or less. Oscillating action swishes the wash 
exactly like an expensive power washer. So easy a child can 
wash with the THRIF-TEE! Light, portable; wash anywhere, 
, . 

TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL At Our Risk 
TRY IT FOR 2 WEEKS, then keep it or get your -— nat 
Send $1 with order, balance $3.95 plus express, C.O. 
$4.95 and we ship prepaid. Money back if not Pichghtad. 
Illustrated Folder Free if you write, gives you full details, 
THRIF-TEE WASHER CO. vept. sc-a Deytona 6 

~ «Dept. 46-A Dayton4, Ohio 

THIS SAFE, EASY WAY 
Get rid of rats easily with new improved K-R-O 
Ready-Mixed, now in Bis-Kit form. Nothing to 
mix. No mess. No bother. Simply place Bis- 
Kits where rats run and K-R-O will kill them or 
your money back. Mr. N. P., Hudson, N. H., 
writes “...in one night I got 10 rats. We think 
it is a wonder.” 

Not a poison, K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) con- 
tains a variety of red squill baits. It is particu- 
larly desirable for use around humans, livestock, 
pets, and poultry. Small size can: 35c. Large: 
$1. Also Red Squill Powder at 75c. At your drug, 
seed, or hardware store. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

C- HR- 

KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; 

plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. ©1. P. Inc. 

KLUTCH CO., Box 4502-F, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





QOD USED BooKs 


WITHDRAWN FROM LENDING LIBRARIES 
ALSO NEW BOOKS, PUBLISHERS’ SURPLUS 


AMAZINGLY REDUCED PRICES 
FREE Catalog. Novels, History, Mysteries, 


35° Westerns, Travel. AMERICAN LEND- 
UP ING LIBRARY, Dept. P, College Point, N. Y. 


~REMEMBER ME? 


I'm “THE CHORE GIRL"—the 





handy, knitted, copper pot-clean- 


ing ball. I'll be back when copper's 
available. Watch for me! 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, 0: »wLUS A 
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Private Low-Class was given a five- 
day furlough from camp to see the sights 
in New York City. 

On the third day the almost-broke 
rookie wrote on a postcard to his mother: 
“Am having a wonderful time. Wish I 
could afford it.” 





“Did you bring any cigarets, dear?" 


ay, Hooker, this caddy of mine is 

a thief. I’m afraid he'll swipe this new 
golf ball of mine.” 

“Well, Slicer, I wouldn't putt it past 


” 


him. 


“Tell me, Editor, how do you make 
up the jokes for your paper?” 

“Oh I just laugh, then think back- 
ward,” 

“I'd never want to be a second hus- 
band to a widow.” 

“I'd rather be that than her first one.”’ 


A young private had been keeping 
company with a colonel’s daughter. 

‘“‘How’s your romance coming, buddy ?” 

“Oh, I’m getting along pretty swell,” 
answered the private. 

“That’s fine,” said his buddy, “But 
I heard somebody say that the colonel ob- 
jected to you.” 

“I’ve got that all fixed up,” replied 
the private. “Last night when he kicked 
me out he declared he was doing it for 
the last time.” 





Brain Teaser No. 84 


The combined ages of 
Mary and Ann are 44 
years. Mary is twice 
as old as Ann was 
when Mary was half 
as old as Ann will be 
when Ann is three times as old as Mary 
was when Mary was three times as old as 
Ann. How old is Ann? 
Solution to No. 83 

The last minute of the hour they 
filled it by doubling the number that was 
n, hence they filled the first half in 59 
minutes. 
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HOME FIRE HAZARD NO.6 
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At certain seasons in the 


year—depending upon lo- 
cality—the attic is the 
hottest place in the 
house. Attics are incuba- 
ters for fires caused by 
spontaneous combus- 
tion. Cans of paint, rags 
and bundied paperer= 















Keep a Pyrene extin- 
guisher ready in your 
home, and put out any ac- 
cidental fire at the start. 


KEEP 
WAR 
BONDS 


Purene Manufacturing Company 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HazanD 
NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 





HANDY HELPER'S 


J INGLE When canning 
9U/Z N2 7} peaches, beans 


or yams, 

Or making 
pickles, jellies, 
jams... 

What should 
ou use to 

mark each jar 
So all may 
know what 
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at the right time for fall planting. 
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4 cup sugar 
eee 
% cup molasses 

‘3 cup boiling water 

1. Sift, then measure the 
three times wi the 
salt and ginger. spe 

shortening unti } 

. Cream ad fully. Add the sugar 
gradually, beating after each a 
dition. 

3. Next, add the unbeaten ¢gé» 

” beating briskly. ne 
lasses. Then @ r 
br yg = ‘edients, beating until 
smooth. Stir in boiling water. 
§.jTurn into — — pan. Bake. 
Amount: -inc 
ears: as0°F. 
: 30-40 min. 


flour. Sift 
ing soda, 











BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Congressmen's Pay: So Congress- 
men want $2,500 a year more than their 
$10,000 a year. If they cannot take care 
of two homes with that they had better 
retire and let some one else have their 
Washington homes. Mighty few farmers 
in this country make $2,500 a year. 

E. Myatt, Holton, Ind. 


(To earn that income Reader Myatt over- 
looks the fact Congressmen have to spend 
more, pay more to live —Ep.] 


An Underpaid Class: I note what 
you say about Teachers and Ministers be- 
ing underpaid. If they are paid less than 
4th class postmasters I am sorry for them. 
I am not the lowest rank P. M., but my 
salary is only $288 per year. Beat that if 
you can, 

B. D. Jordan, Chesterville, Tex. 


Low-Down Pay: . . . fourth class 
postmasters’ salaries range from $72 to 
$r1oo per year. Surely these public serv- 
ants should receive more money. 

Raymond Winters, Howard, Colo. 


Distrusts All Japs: E. T. McAlister 


-| of Texas says, “We ought not to embitter 


loyal Americans of Jap blood.” What a 
lot these Easterners and people of the 
Middle States don’t know about the Japs! 
Soon after Pearl Harbor, the Secret Serv- 
ice discovered Japanese plans for invasion 
of California, even listing the American- 
born Japanese chosen for mayors of all 
the principal cities. 
E. G. S., Livermore, Cal. 


[By the same reasoning, would E. G. S. 
brand all Americans as gangsters of the Al 
Capone type ?—Eb.] 


Burning Playsuits: I was interested in 
your account of the accidental burning of 
children in playsuits. 

Within the last month, three small 
children here, all brothers, were wearing 
these suits near a grass fire. In some way, 
they all three took fire, and were terribly 
burned. As a result, two of the boys died. 
Another boy had the same experience and 
was in the hospital for four weeks. 

Ernest R. Sturgis, Pres. 
Ohio State Coroners Association 


Margarine and color: I do not see 
why people need to make such a fuss 
about colored margarine. I have been 
using margarine on my table regularly 
ever since 1893. I prefer it pure white; 
yellow margarine would look less pure to 
me, r 

J. Crumley, Athens, Ohio 


PATHFINDER 


Re, "Frisco"! Did it ever occur to 
the native sons and daughters of the well 
known and much-talked-of city of San 
Francisco that the best liked people in this 
world always seem to have nicknames? 

Marion R. Reichert, Gorham, N. H. 


Thought on Mussolini: If Mussolini 
had been successful in his ambition to re- 
store the Roman Empire to its former 
grandeur, he would still be a national hero 
to the ones who trampled him in the mud. 
He was despised not for what he had done 
but for what he had failed to do. 

Frank G. Wilson, Red Lodge, Montana 


Men to Blame: If we women are to 
blame for this present day coarseness and 
vulgarity as Archbishop Richard J. Cush- 
ing of Boston seems to think, then I say 
the men of this day are pretty weak- 
minded. We women were pretty nice crea- 
tures until we left our homes to walk into 
man’s world to take his responsibilities. 
Mrs. Virginia Pursley, Fountain City, Ind. 


{Does Reader Pursley mean women were 
so weak-minded they succumbed to man’s 
“vulgar” ways ?—Eb.] 


Law for Church-Going? They talk 
of curbing sin after this war. What would 
be wrong about passing a law to the effect 
that every child and his mother go to Sun- 
day school on Sunday? Many children 
never hear a hymn or a prayer. 

Mrs. Ellis Carpenter, Grantsville, W. Va. 
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/ NE or six? . . . Stop a moment and 

ask yourself the question: “What 

persons would my husband have to employ if I 

were no longer here—a housekeeper, nurse, a 

cook?” In any case, he’d have to spend a lot 

of time and money making the necessary read- 
justments. 


But he may never notice this danger, and so it 
may be up to you to point it.out to him, 
explaining that the way to 
provide against it is to 
place insurance on your 
life. And, of course, such a 
policy before long would 
build up into a nice little 
nest egg for you. 





A Penn Mutual Underwriter can explain “‘wife 
insurance” to you and your husband in 
detail. His experience has made him famil- 
iar with the needs of people just like you. 
And perhaps at the same time, he can also give 
you some helpful pointers on your family’s 
Social Security, for it is his business to gather 
together the warious items that concern a 
family’s future and fit them into a pattern 
that will bring security and peace of mind. 


THE PEN N MUTUAL 


LIFE’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 


Your Life Plan deserves the expert guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 





FROM EVERY MOUNTAIN SIDE LET FREEDOM RING/” 


"My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee J sing, 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring!” 


Mount Rushmere National Memorial in the Black Hills of South Datota 


Th. fight for freedom of worship, speech and enter- 
prise—the ideals of the men who built our nation —is 
your fight, too, Put every spare dollar in War Bonds. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO In Support of the 7™ WAR 





